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During  the  past  ten  years  and  especially  since  the 
World  War,  appointment  bureaus  and  other  place¬ 
ment  agencies  in  our  colleges  and  universities  have 
steadily  increased  in  number  and  in  efficiency.  But  because 
the  movement  is  so  new,  comparatively,  the  organization  of 
the  work  and  the  technique  of  placement  have  not  been  well 
developed.  This  is  at  least  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
purpose  and  function  of  this  service  have  not  been  clearly 
understood  either  by  the  president;;s  and  boards  of  trustees 
of  the  institutions  or  by  many  of  those  in  charge  of  the  work 
itself. 

I 

What  is  the  function  of  a  placement  bureau  in  a  college 
or  university?  In  general  this  function  is  to  assist  in  placing 
trained  men  and  women  in  positions  in  which  each  can  ren¬ 
der  his  maximum  service.  This  function,  in  common  with 
other  functions  of  education,  is  two  sided.  It  has  very  dis¬ 
tinctly  in  view  service  to  society.  It  performs  this  service 
by  helping  society  to  utilize  power — native  ability  developed 
and  directed  by  training.  It  also  helps  the  individual  him¬ 
self,  because  it  aids  him  in  finding  and  securing  a  position  in 
which  he  can  use  his  training  and  abilities  to  the  best  advan¬ 
tage  and  so  achieve  success.  In  most  cases  this  is  rewarded 
by  income  and  prestige;  in  all  cases  it  should  help  the  indi¬ 
vidual  in  his  own  development. 
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These  two  complementary  functions  of  appointment 
bureaus  are  by  no  means  always  recognized,  nor  are  the 
bureaus  themselves  always  organized  with  this  end  in  view. 
They  are  here  stated  categorically,  however,  because  they 
must  determine  in  large  measure  the  organization  of  the 
bureaus  and  be  a  measure  of  its  success. 

The  varying  causes  for  the  establishment  of  such  work  in 
our  colleges  and  universities  and  the  gradual  change  in  meth¬ 
ods  reveal  an  important  and  significant  change  in  attitude 
regarding  the  duty  of  society  and  even  of  the  state  towards 
social  service.  This  nation  has  always  believed  in  the  worth 
of  the  individual  as  such.  Our  Puritan  forefathers  started 
well  when  they  recognized  that  it  was  a  duty  of  the  public 
to  provide  means  by  which  each  individual  who  desired  it 
could  obtain  the  training  that  he  needed  for  his  own  future 
success.  They  also  clearly  saw  the  need  for  trained  leader¬ 
ship.  It  is  true  that  the  only  opportunities  offered  for  some 
time  were  those  which  led  to  the  Christian  ministry,  but  at 
that  time  this  was  practically  the  only  field  for  leadership 
for  which  such  extended  training  was  necessary.  As  the 
need  for  training  in  other  fields  has  become  apparent,  we 
have  attempted,  at  least,  to  provide  other  lines  of  training. 
We  have  not,  it  is  true,  begun  to  keep  pace  with  the  develop¬ 
ing  needs  for  trained  leaders  nor  with  the  demand  for  such 
training,  and  our  field  for  the  selection  of  prospective  leaders 
is  yet  far  too  limited.  The  educational  history  of  our  coun¬ 
try  shows,  however,  that  we  believe  in  training  for  leader¬ 
ship  and  that  we  are  committed  to  the  policy  of  providing 
either  by  public  or  private  effort,  or  both,  the  opportunity 
by  which  all  who  desire  such  training  can  secure  it.  Our 
achievements  in  providing  this  training  are  really  notable 
and  not  equalled  by  those  of  any  other  nation. 

But  has  our  duty  been  fulfilled  when  we  provide  this  op¬ 
portunity?  Does  our  responsibility  extend  beyond  this? 
As  in  colonial  times,  many  feel  that  this  is  all  that  needs  to  be 
done.  We  seem  to  believe  that  society  has  no  obligation 
further  than  to  provide  the  opportunity.  If  any  one  does 
not  see  the  opportunity,  or  if  he  does  not  wish  to  take  ad- 
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vantage  of  it,  the  fault  is  not  with  society  nor  the  State,  but 
is  with  the  individual  himself.  Nor  have  we  felt  to  any 
considerable  degree  that  it  was  incumbent  upon  society  to 
see  that  the  trained  man  secured  the  position  in  which  he 
could  make  the  best  use  of  the  training  he  had  received. 
We  have  felt  that  this  is  a  responsibility  of  the  individual. 
This  attitude  is  symptomatic  of  our  conviction  that  securing 
a  suitable  position  means  success  and  success  is  purely  or 
largely  an  individual  affair.  This  must  be  attained  by  com¬ 
petition  with  other  individuals.  To  help  one  as  against 
another,  would  not  be  fair.  We  have  not  begun  to  see  with 
any  distinctness  that  it  is  as  important  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  welfare  of  society,  to  have  the  trained  man  in  the 
right  place  as  it  is  to  be  sure  that  he  secures  the  right  train¬ 
ing.  The  economic  and  social  loss  of  the  misfit  is  a  fact 
that  cannot  be  ignored — not  only  the  misfit  who  is  unable 
to  do  efficient  work  in  the  place  where  he  is,  but  even  more 
the  misfit  who  is  working  on  a  low  level  when  he  could  do 
efficient  work  on  a  high  level.  The  logic  of  this  situation 
forces  the  conclusion  that  it  is,  in  part  at  least,  a  public  func¬ 
tion  and  duty  to  see  that  the  trained  man  gets  into  a  position 
where  he  can  use  that  training  to  the  greatest  advantage  of 
society.  When  the  supply  of  trained  men  was  limited  and  the 
positions  were  many,  this  need,  while  still  a  real  one,  was  not 
apparent,  because  an  important  position  of  some  kind  was 
assured  to  every  trained  man.  Competition  between  insti¬ 
tutions,  the  influence  of  wealth  and  social  prestige  in  secur¬ 
ing  positions,  and  the  increasing  complexity  of  all  vocational 
work  have  combined  to  force  the  issue  upon  us. 

II 

The  first  efforts  at  placement  in  our  colleges  were  not 
primarily  from  the  point  of  view  of  service  to  society.  Col¬ 
leges  have  always  been  struggling  to  secure  additional  funds 
both  for  maintenance  and  for  development;  there  has  been 
strong  competition  between  them  for  students  and  for  pres¬ 
tige.  In  this  struggle  they  have  relied  upon  their  alumni 
and  have  sought  to  capitalize  loyalty  to  the  institution  in 
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every  way  possible.  One  method  used  early  and  assidu¬ 
ously  was  to  secure  by  the  help  of  powerful  alumni,  desirable 
and  conspicuous  positions  for  their  graduates.  The  fact 
that  good  jobs  awaited  those  who  graduated  from  a  certain 
institution  was,  and  is,  a  powerful  influence  in  attracting 
students.  Again,  if  a  member  of  the  graduating  class  se¬ 
cured  a  splendid  position  through  the  efforts  of  his  college 
and  the  alumni,  he  would  naturally  feel  more  obligation  to 
the  institution  and  would  be  in  a  position  to  give  financial 
aid  and  influence  sooner  than  if  he  had  not  obtained  such  a 
position.  This  was  and  is  a  common  practice.  It  is  done 
primarily  neither  for  the  individual  graduate  nor  for  society, 
but  for  the  institution. 

Great  good  has  resulted  both  to  society  and  to  the  individ¬ 
ual  from  such  action  in  many  cases.  A  few  individuals 
do  secure  commanding  positions;  unselfish  loyalty  to  alma 
mater  is  a  noble  thing.  But  in  such  a  system  it  is  not  always 
the  most  worthy  who  receives  the  position  and  loyalty  to 
an  institution  sometimes  interferes  with  the  large  loyalty 
so  necessary  to  the  integrity  of  our  country.  In  some  cases, 
even  now,  actual  harm  has  resulted  when  a  man,  just  because 
he  is  a  graduate  of  alma  mater ^  has  been  placed  in  a  position 
for  which  he  was  unfit  or  in  preference  to  a  man  from  a  rival 
institution  equally  well  trained  and  better  fitted  for  the 
position.  Some  colleges,  apparently,  wish  their  alumni  to 
have  as  their  motto  “a/wa  mater  iiher  alles.** 

In  spite  of  the  evil  that  has  resulted  from  this  misuse  of 
the  feeling  of  loyalty,  it  did  help  to  bring  institutions  to  a 
realization  of  the  importance  to  them  of  organized  effort  in 
securing  places  for  their  graduates.  There  has  always  been 
intermingled  with  this  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  a  feeling 
of  responsibility  to  the  individual  graduate  for  helping  him 
find  a  job.  Slowly  but  surely  there  is  seen  the  dawn  of  that 
larger  point  of  view,  a  feeling  that  goes  beyond  the  institu¬ 
tion,  beyond  the  individual  and  comprehends  the  larger  unit; 
a  feeling  of  responsibility  to  society  for  placing  the  right 
men  in  the  right  place,  so  that  the  best  service  may  be  given 
to  society. 
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At  first  this  service  of  placement  was  done  through  alumni 
and  alumni  associations,  and  often  at  the  personal  suggestion 
or  request  of  the  president  or  the  dean.  In  many  colleges 
this  haphazard  method  is  the  one  in  use  at  the  present  time. 
As  an  institution  grows  larger  and  as  the  range  of  positions 
sought  by  its  graduates  widens,  it  becomes  increasingly  diffi¬ 
cult  to  take  care  of  placement  in  this  way.  In  the  older 
institutions  the  range  of  activities  of  the  thousands  of  alumni 
is  so  great  and  the  territory  in  which  they  live  so  large,  that 
it  beteomes  practically  impossible  to  keep  track  of  them. 
It  also  becomes  unnecessary  and  unwise  to  rely  wholly  upon 
alumni  for  positions.  Again,  the  number  graduating  in 
any  class  is  so  large  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  the  president 
or  the  dean  to  know  them  all  personally.  There  is  also  an¬ 
other  significant  cause  for  the  change  in  method.  Alumni 
as  well  as  others  who  wish  to  secure  men  for  positions  are  no 
longer  willing  to  take  graduates  of  alma  mater ^  just  because 
they  are  graduates,  upon  the  general  recommendation  of 
president  or  dean,  who  knows  practically  nothing  about 
them,  except  that  “He  is  a  fine  manly  fellow,”  “of  strong 
Christian  character,”  “the  son  of  Senator  Blank,”  etc. 
They  want  to  know  what  the  special  qualifications  of  the 
graduate  are  for  the  particular  position  in  view.  They  want 
to  know  what  different  men  think  of  him,  what  sort  of  record 
he  has  made  in  college,  what  he  has  done  in  college  life  out¬ 
side  the  classroom.  On  this  account  it  became  necessary 
to  have  exact  concrete  information  about  each  graduate  and 
to  have  it  ready  for  instant  use  whenever  a  prospective  em¬ 
ployer  asked  for  it.  It  was  out  of  this  situation  that  the 
Placement  or  Appointment  Bureau  in  our  colleges  came  into 
existence. 

The  line  of  placement  most  fully  developed  is  that  for 
teachers,  although  many  institutions  have,  either  in  separate 
bureaus  or  in  a  central  bureau,  facilities  for  placement  in 
other  lines  of  professional  work  as  well,  and  in  commerce  and 
business.  In  the  discussion  that  follows  the  teacher  service 
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will  be  kept  primarily  in  mind,  but  many  of  the  same  princi¬ 
ples  apply  equally  well  to  other  placement  work. 

The  organization  of  the  work  varies  with  different  institu¬ 
tions.  In  many  of  the  smaller  colleges  and  some  of  the 
larger  universities  the  organization  of  placement  service  is 
merely  an  added  duty  imposed  upon  some  one  of  the  teach¬ 
ing  staff.  Sometimes  adequate  clerical  help  is  given,  but 
often  the  one  in  charge  struggles  along  with  little  assistance 
from  anyone  and  does  the  best  he  can.  Such  work  is,  of 
course,  fragmentary  and  very  ineflScient.  Some  institutions 
have  seen  the  need  for  close  and  effective  organization  of 
the  work  and  have  well  organized  bureaus  with  plenty  of 
help  and  with  some  one  in  charge  who  spends  all  or  a  major 
part  of  his  time  in  administering  or  supervising  the  placement 
service. 

IV 


One  of  the  most  persistent  hindrances  to  the  effective  work 
of  such  bureaus  is  the  desire  on  the  part  of  different  depart¬ 
ments  to  take  entire  charge  of  the  placement  of  their  major 
students.  For  example,  members  of  the  Latin  department 
feel  that  they  know  their  major  students  best  and  wish  to  act 
directly  in  placing  them;  other  departments  feel  the  same 
way.  There  can  be  no  question  that  the  instructors  in  each 
department  should  and  do  know  their  own  students  best — 
at  least  so  far  as  their  work  in  that  department  is  concerned — 
but  it  is  by  no  means  always  true  that  they  can,  by  working 
alone,  place  ^hem  best.  There  is  and  should  be  no  antago¬ 
nism  between  departments  and  a  central  bureau.  In  fact,  the 
central  bureau  should  always  act  in  complete  cooperation 
with  each  department  and  its  facilities  should  always  be  open 
to  department  heads.  In  a  very  real  sense  an  appointment 
bureau  should  serve  as  a  clearing  house. 

It  is  usually  true,  however,  that  departments  do  not  have 
facilities  adequate  to  ensure  complete  and  permanent  records 
of  even  their  own  students.  It  is  also  true  that  they  do  not 
learn  of  as  many  positions  as  a  central  bureau.  Their  chief 
source  of  information  is  their  own  alumni  and  friends.  Su- 
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perintendents  and  other  school  officials  wish  to  write  to  a 
central  bureau,  where  they  can  learn  of  candidates  for  all  or 
many  of  the  positions  that  they  have  to  fill.  It  would  be  a 
very  inefficient  method  of  procedure,  for  a  superintendent 
to  write  to  separate  departments  in  the  same  institution  for 
candidates.  On  the  other  hand,  the  central  bureau  should 
keep  in  close  touch  with  each  department.  Where,  as  often 
happens,  someone  in  the  department  has  definite  connections 
with  the  school  or  other  officials  who  ask  for  recommenda¬ 
tions,  the  bureau  should,  whenever  possible,  work  through  the 
department  in  placing  the  candidate.  The  important  thing 
is  to  place  the  candidate  in  the  proper  position.  It  is  not 
important  that  the  bureau  shall  do  the  entire  work  nor  that 
it  shall  get  the  credit  for  doing  it.  The  point  to  be  held  in 
mind  always  is  the  service  rendered.  Prestige  of  a  bureau, 
of  an  individual,  of  a  department,  or  of  an  institution  is  a 
secondary  matter. 

WTienever  an  institution  establishes  or  maintains  a  place¬ 
ment  bureau  with  the  primary  purpose  of  increasing  its  own 
prestige,  it  is  bound  to  be  inefficient  in  the  long  run.  It  is 
sometimes  true  that  bureaus  founded  on  this  principle  refuse 
to  recommend  anyone  who  is  not  in  or  of  their  own  institution. 
An  unfortunate  incident  of  this  kind  occurred  recently.  A 
bureau  was  asked  to  make  recommendations  for  an  impor¬ 
tant  position  and  certain  men  were  about  to  be  recom¬ 
mended;  another  man,  at  least  equally  good,  had  been  a 
student  in  this  institution,  but  was  then  in  attendance  at 
another  institution.  The  bureau  had  all  the  necessary  data 
regarding  this  man,  but  refused  to  recommend  him  because 

“He  belongs  to - University,  let  them  take  care  of 

him.  Our  job  is  to  take  care  of  our  own  men.”  Such  a 
narrow  point  of  view  cannot  fail  to  interfere  with  the  ulti¬ 
mate  usefulness  of  a  bureau  and  react  unfavorably  upon  the 
institution  itself. 

Another  cause  of  inefficient  service  is  the  mistaken  notion 
that  a  bureau  must  recommend  some  person  for  each  va¬ 
cancy,  even  though  he  is  not  fitted  for  the  job.  Some  bu¬ 
reaus  and  institutions  apparently  act  on  the  principle  that 
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if  they  can  only  get  one  of  their  own  graduates  in  a  certain 
position,  no  matter  how  fitted  he  is  for  it,  they  have 
scored  a  coup  on  their  rivals.  Even  from  a  selfish  point 
of  view,  this  is  poor  policy.  If  an  inefficient  man  is  to  be 
recommended,  let  some  other  bureau  or  institution  do  it;  then 
they  will  get  the  blame  for  the  failure.  When  we  consider 
the  question  from  the  standpoint  of  service,  there  is  no  room 
for  the  narrow-minded,  shortsighted  policy  described. 

Again,  let  it  be  said  that  this  work  of  placement  in  col¬ 
legiate  institutions  will  never  be  thoroughly  efficient,  unless  it 
is  done  primarily  from  the  broad  standpoint  of  service  to 
society.  There  are  abundant  signs  that  this  attitude  is 
generally  coming  to  be  recognized.  It  is  seen  in  the  willing¬ 
ness  shown  by  widely  separated  institutions  to  cooperate  and 
even  in  their  positive  efforts  to  bring  about  some  sort  of 
coordination  of  effort.  It  is  seen  also  in  the  complete  cooper¬ 
ation  of  such  bureaus  with  state  and  city  placement  bureaus. 
Many  bureaus  are  definitely  opening  their  facilities  to  those 
who  are  not  graduates  of  the  institution,  and,  especially  for 
very  important  positions,  seeking  to  find  the  best  person  avail¬ 
able  to  recommend  without  regard  to  his  connections.  Very 
often  this  recommendation  is  made  in  such  a  way  that  the  one 
recommended  never  knows  who  is  responsible  for  it. 

V 

Bringing  together  some  of  the  points  already  made,  w« 
may  say  what  the  basic  principles  for  the  organization  of 
appointment  bureaus  should  be: 

1.  There  should  be  a  central  office  where  complete  records 
of  all  candidates  shall  be  kept  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  ready 
for  instant  use. 

2.  The  one  who  actually  makes  the  recommendations 
should  know  as  completely  and  intimately  as  possible,  (a) 
the  peculiar  conditions  of  the  position  for  which  a  candidate 
is  sought;  and  (b)  the  candidate  to  be  recommended. 

3.  The  utmost  frankness  and  honesty  should  be  used  in 
recommending  candidates,  keeping  in  mind  solely  the  best 
service  to  society  and  the  individual. 
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The  first  and  third  of  these  principles  have,  perhaps,  been 
discussed  sufficiently.  The  second  involves  certain  con¬ 
siderations  that  are  of  especial  importance.  Effective  place¬ 
ment  requires  sympathetic  and  intelligent  understanding  of 
conditions  surrounding  the  position  and,  as  far  as  possible,  of 
the  individual  characteristics  of  the  one  who  desires  candi¬ 
dates.  It  also  requires  close  touch  with  the  candidates  to  be 
recommended  and  a  clear  understanding  of  their  personal 
qualities  and  training  and  of  their  peculiar  fitness  or  unfitness 
for  the  position.  This  is  one  aspect  of  salesmanship.  On  this 
account  the  person  in  charge  of  the  placement  of  teachers 
should  have,  aside  from  certain  personal  characteristics,  such 
as  sympathy,  tact,  and  intelligence,  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
and  thorough  experience  with  teaching  conditions.  He  should 
be  a  teacher  of  experience  in  several  different  kinds  of  schools. 
It  is  also  very  essential  that  he  keep  in  close  contact  with  pres¬ 
ent  school  conditions  in  the  field.  This  can  be  done  only  by 
constant  visits  to  schools.  He  should  be  in  the  closest  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  training  of  teachers,  in  order  that  he  may  under¬ 
stand  the  personal  qualities  and  the  training  essential  for  good 
teaching,  and  that  he  may  know  personally  the  candidates 
to  be  recommended.  This  personal  contact  may  be  obtained 
in  class  work,  by  personal  interviews,  and  by  actual  observa¬ 
tion  of  the  teaching  of  the  candidate.  But,  as  has  already 
been  pointed  out,  this  personal  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the 
director  should  be  supplemented  by  the  experiences  of  others 
— instructors  or  former  associates — with  the  candidate.  It 
would  defeat  the  very  purpose  of  the  placement  work  to 
give  the  direction  of  it  into  the  hands  of  someone,  no  matter 
how  efficient  an  office  administrator  he  may  be,  who  lacks 
the  qualifications  already  noted.  The  intelligent  sympa¬ 
thetic,  personal  touch  is  absolutely  essential. 

The  characteristics  of  the  director  must  in  some  degree 
also  be  shared  by  those  in  charge  of  the  records.  Much 
depends  upon  first  contacts  with  school  and  college  officials 
and  upon  initial  discrimination  between  candidates,  as  well 
as  the  proper  evaluation  of  recommendations  received  from 
various  sources.  No  mere  stenographer  or  office  clerk  will 
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secure  eflSciency.  The  person  who  has  general  charge  of  the 
records,  at  least,  must  possess  some  of  the  characteristics 
necessary  for  the  director. 

The  records  on  file  must  contain  all  essential  data  regard¬ 
ing  the  candidate.  In  considering  what  are  essential,  we 
must  be  governed  by  several  considerations.  We  must  have 
recorded : 

1.  Facts  regarding  experience  and  training  that  show 
general  fitness. 

2.  Supplementary  facts  that  throw  light  upon  special 
fitness  or  unfitness  for  certain  positions.  Here  will  be  in¬ 
cluded  race,  religion,  personal  habits,  interests,  and  inclina¬ 
tions. 

3.  Estimates,  general  and  particular,  regarding  candi¬ 
date.  These  should  be  of  two  kinds :  (a)  those  that  can  and 
should  be  shown  to  the  school  and  college  oflBcial,  and  (b) 
those  that  should  not  be  shown,  but  are  useful  to  the  director 
in  forming  estimates  of  candidates. 

These  records  should  be  as  simple  as  possible  and  so  ar¬ 
ranged  and  indexed  as  to  be  ready  for  instant  use  at  any 
time.  When  the  physical  work  of  collecting  the  data,  trans¬ 
cribing  it,  and  keeping  it  in  order  becomes  so  great  as  to  ab¬ 
sorb  most  of  the  time  of  those  in  charge,  the  efficiency  of  the 
placement  service  is  materially  decreased.  Complex  and 
intricate  systems  usually  tend  to  remove  the  director  still 
further  from  the  candidate  and  reduce  the  work  to  a  me¬ 
chanical  process,  which  is  fatal.  It  is  better  to  record  a  few 
relevant  facts  on  small  cards  with  intimate  personal  relation¬ 
ship  than  many  facts,  relevant  and  irrelevant,  together  with 
estimates  of  unknown  persons  who  have  never  been  in  per¬ 
sonal  touch  with  the  candidate. 

VI 

In  most  institutions  the  service  is  free  both  to  candidates 
and  to  school  and  other  officials.  Some  charge  a  small  regis¬ 
tration  fee,  on  the  principle  that,  if  such  a  fee  is  charged,  the 
candidate  will  be  more  careful  in  his  records  and  will  appre¬ 
ciate  the  service  more.  In  the  majority  of  cases  it  has  been 
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found  to  be  easier  and  more  efficient  in  the  long  run  to  have 
the  service  free. 

The  expense  varies  from  a  few  dollars  to  $10,000  or 
$20,000.  In  two  institutions  of  much  the  same  size  and  rank 
the  expense  varied  as  follows : 

A  B 

Total  expense . $11,320.00  $1,770.00 

Average  based  on  requests  ....  3.41  2.70 

Average  based  on  placement ....  20.00  18.24 

It  is  a  question  whether  efficient  service  requires  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  large  sums  of  money.  When  the  work  of  such 
bureaus  is  compared  with  that  of  the  commercial  teachers* 
agency,  we  find  that  the  relative  expense  of  the  college  bureau 
is  very  slight.  It  is  absolutely  free  to  candidates  and  to 
school  officials,  and  to  the  institution  the  cost  is  compara¬ 
tively  trivial.  If  commissions  were  charged  on  each  place¬ 
ment  at  the  usual  rate  of  five  per  cent,  of  the  first  year’s 
salary  and  if  the  registration  charge  of  $2.00  were  required  of 
all,  practically  every  college  bureau  would  have  an  enormous 
percentile  profit.  For  example  in  one  small  bureau  the  fig¬ 
ures  would  be  as  follows  for  the  one  year’s  work: 


Registration  fees . $  300 

Commission  on  placement . 5,000 

Total . $5,300 

Total  expense . 1,750 

Net  profit . $3,550 


It  is  very  difficult  to  estimate  the  efficiency  of  these 
bureaus.  No  definite  and  accurate  data  are  available. 
Every  year  thousands  of  teachers  alone  are  placed  through 
these  agencies.  One  indication  of  their  efficiency  appears 
in  the  fact  that  college  as  well  as  school  officials  are  more  and 
more  turning  to  these  bureaus  for  candidates.  There  is  a 
very  general  feeling  that  teachers  should  not  be  compelled 
to  pay  the  fee  of  a  commercial  agency,  and  that  more  accu¬ 
rate  and  discriminating  information  can  be  secured  from 
college  bureaus  than  from  the  commercial  agency.  This  is 
amply  justified  in  the  great  majority  of  cases. 
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One  great  hindrance  in  the  way  of  the  most  eflBcient  ser¬ 
vice  is  the  fact  that  each  institution  has  a  very  limited  num¬ 
ber  of  candidates,  and  those  only  from  their  own  graduates. 
Superintendents  and  college  officials  usually  have  little  time 
to  go  to  various  institutions  in  search  of  candidates.  That  is 
one  reason  why  the  commercial  agencies  flourish.  They 
enroll  graduates  from  many  different  colleges,  hence  there  is 
a  wider  selection  from  which  to  choose.  The  great  need  at 
the  present  time  is  for  some  kind  of  coordination  between 
bureaus  in  various  institutions  and  between  these  bureaus 
and  state  bureaus,  so  that  there  may  be  the  widest  inter¬ 
change  of  candidates  available  and  of  vacancies.  A  central 
clearing  house  with  many  branches  in  strategic  parts  of  the 
country  is  a  very  real  and  pressing  need.  No  greater  service 
could  be  rendered  than  the  creation  of  such  a  clearing  house. 
This  should  be  non-commercial,  and  if  p)ossible,  endowed, 
so  that  the  expense  entailed  to  candidates,  officials,  and 
institutions  would  be  very  slight  or  even  entirely  free.  Some 
very  definite  and  practical  plans  have  already  been  made 
for  such  a  central  agency.  They  await  only  the  funds  neces¬ 
sary  for  final  establishment. 

Note:  The  author  of  this  article  has  been  Professor  of  Secondary  Educa¬ 
tion  and  Director  of  the  Appointment  Bureau  at  the  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  for  the  past  seven  years.  He  came  to  this  position  after  an  un¬ 
usually  broad  and  rich  experience  as  a  high  school  teacher,  superintendent 
of  schools,  instructor  in  a  normal  school,  and  university  professor.  The 
Editor  especially  solicited  this  article  from  Doctor  Jones,  as  he  knew  of 
no  one  else  so  competent  to  write  upon  this  subject,  the  importance  of 
which  has  been  so  largely  underrated  in  educational  circles. 


STUDENT-TEACHING  AT  THE  WORCESTER  STATE 
NORMAL  SCHOOL 

William  B.  Aspinwall 

IN  DISCUSSING  student-teaching  as  a  part  of  teacher- 
training,  it  is  well  to  have  in  mind  the  fact  that  not  all 
persons  have  the  same  conception  of  what  it  means. 
Although  they  may  in  a  broad  sense  agree  as  to  the  purpose 
of  it,  they  may  differ  widely  in  the  means  employed  to  ac¬ 
complish  it.  In  every  training  school  there  are  forms  of 
procedure  that  in  certain  particulars  are  quite  unlike  those 
followed  in  nearly  all  other  schools  and  yet  in  every  case 
excellent  results  may  be  obtained.  To  seek  uniformity  of 
policy  or  procedure,  therefore,  may  be  highly  undesirable, 
for  the  efficiency  of  the  training  will  not  be  increased  by  arti¬ 
ficial  standardization  of  methods  and  facilities,  but  rather 
by  a  more  intelligent  and  more  economic  use  of  the  means 
and  policy  that  have  in  every  case  been  found  by  experience 
to  be  adapted  to  the  situation.  Instead,  therefore,  of  at¬ 
tempting  to  generalize  in  a  field  of  educational  work  in  which 
generalization  is  not  only  difficult  but  perhaps  unwise,  the 
more  valuable  discussion,  in  the  judgment  of  the  writer,  is 
the  one  which  frankly  particularizes  and  sketches  the  actual 
concrete  system  that  is  now  functioning  successfully  in  a 
particular  school.  The  definite  character  of  the  discussion, 
then,  makes  clear  the  reasons  for  the  means  employed  and 
possibly  may  suggest  the  extent  to  which  the  same  proced¬ 
ure  would  or  would  not  apply  to  other  conditions. 

I 

The  system  of  student-teaching  that  is  in  operation  at 
the  State  Normal  School  at  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  is 
effective  in  producing  capable  teachers.  In  both  the  two- 
and  three-year  courses  the  same  procedure  is  followed  in 
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principle,  the  differences  having  to  do  with  the  scope  of 
scholarship  required,  the  grades  for  which  preparation  is 
made,  and  the  amount  of  time  given  to  it.  The  students 
gain  their  practical  experience  successively  in  a  school  of 
observation  where  the  teaching  is  done  by  expert  trained 
teachers  and  is  observed  by  the  students  in  training;  in  a 
training-school  in  which  the  teaching  is  done  by  student- 
teachers  working  under  skilled  supervisors;  and  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  city  of  Worcester,  where  they  teach  as  assis¬ 
tants  to  the  regular  teachers  (all  of  whom  are  graduates  of  the 
Worcester  or  other  normal  schools)  and  are  supervised  by 
skilled  supervisors  from  the  normal  school. 

In  the  first  half-year  of  their  course  they  take  simulta¬ 
neously  a  well-organized  course  in  child  study  and  one  in 
directed  observation,  together  with  certain  methods  of  teach¬ 
ing  and  such  subject  matter  review  as  is  necessary.  After 
ten  weeks  they  have  a  week  of  participation  or  preliminary 
practice  in  the  observation  school.  During  the  second  half- 
year  a  second  preliminary  practice  experience  of  one  or  two 
weeks  is  provided.  The  more  systematic  and  longer  period 
of  student-teaching  begins  at  the  opening  of  the  second  year. 
At  least  four  assignments  are  given  either  in  the  training 
school  under  expert  supervision,  or  in  the  public  schools, 
where  the  teaching  is  also  under  expert  supervision  and 
where  experience  with  varied  conditions  and  grades  and  types 
of  children  is  provided.  Opportunity  for  further  study  of 
the  theory  of  teaching  in  the  light  of  experience  in  practice 
teaching  is  afforded  at  the  conclusion  of  the  student-teaching. 
The  procedure  discussed  in  this  article  is  that  upon  which 
this  system  is  based. 

II 

Surely  no  apology  need  be  made  for  expressing  the  belief 
that  student-teaching  has  an  essential  place  in  a  course  for 
the  training  of  teachers,  because  teaching  is  an  art,  and  skill 
in  any  art  can  be  gained  only  by  practice  of  the  art  itself. 
Professor  E.  L.  Welborn,  of  the  State  Normal  School,  Terre 
Haute,  Indiana,  has  said:  “Too  often  it  is  little  more  than 
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lip-service.^’*  However  that  may  be,  we  in  Worcester  believe 
it  to  be  indispensable.  We  have  no  doubts  about  it  and  our 
whole  course  of  training  is  built  upon  this  conviction. 
Knowledge  of  the  principles  underlying  this  practice  does 
not  alone  give  ability  to  teach.  The  proper  use  and  applica¬ 
tion  of  educational  principles  must  also  be  learned,  and  these 
can  only  be  learned  in  situations  in  which  actual  teaching 
is  required  to  be  done.  In  all  professional  or  vocational 
training  the  same  thing  holds  true,  for  practical  efficiency 
is  the  aim  in  each  case  and  it  is  gained  only  by  training  in 
the  use  of  the  theoretical  knowledge  of  the  calling.  The  best 
preparation  of  a  soldier  is  to  experience  the  drills,  marches, 
and  maneuvers  of  army  routine.  The  medical  student  by 
means  of  laboratory  work,  by  dissecting,  and  by  clinical 
operations  receives  a  practical  training  in  doing  the  things 
that  a  physician  must  do  and  is  thereby  and  only  thereby 
qualified  to  assume  the  responsibilities  of  an  expert  physi¬ 
cian.  Those  who  are  learning  trades  and  technical  sciences 
are  brought  into  close  contact  with  the  actual  materials  and 
processes  of  their  work  in  order  that  they  may  acquire  skill 
and  mastery  in  the  mechanics  of  their  arts.  So,  too,  in  law 
schools  by  means  of  moot  courts,  and  in  theological  schools 
by  drill  and  practical  experience  in  preaching,  students  in 
training  are  required  to  demonstrate  their  ability  to  make 
the  proper  use  of  their  knowledge  of  the  theory  of  their 
professions.  It  seems  clear,  then,  that  in  a  similar  way 
those  who  train  to  become  teachers  cannot  be  properly 
qualified  for  their  work  in  giving  instruction  in  the  class¬ 
room  by  merely  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  subject  matter 
to  be  taught  and  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  teaching, 
essential  though  these  factors  obviously  are.  They  must 
necessarily  supplement  and  complete  these  forms  of  knowl¬ 
edge  by  learning  how  to  apply  them,  and  the  application  of 
educational  theories  in  the  instruction  of  children,  varying 
in  age,  mental  conditions,  nationality,  and  disposition,  calls 
for  an  ability  that  is  not  gained  through  the  acquisition  of 
academic  knowledge.  It  calls  for  familiarity  with  children 

^Educational  Administration  and  Supervision,  November,  1920. 
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and  skill  in  dealing  with  them,  which  can  be  obtained  only 
by  actual  contact  with  them  in  the  acts  of  instruction.  It 
calls  for  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  constantly  changing 
conditions  of  the  school  room  and  in  making  the  necessary 
personal  adjustment  to  them,  the  use  of  judgment,  sym¬ 
pathy,  insight,  resourcefulness,  and  patience  is  obviously 
demanded.  In  short,  it  provides  the  necessary  element  of 
personal  experience  in  working  both  with  children  and 
with  theories,  and  it  is  this  experience  that  gives  meaning 
to  the  theories  and  makes  it  possible  to  understand  their 
relations  to  the  processes  and  problems  of  the  teaching  acts 
themselves. 

The  significance  of  this  important  part  of  teacher-training, 
though  admitted  quite  generally,  should  be  more  thoroughly 
understood  than  it  is  at  present,  not  only  by  those  who  are 
charged  with  the  duty  of  preparing  the  teachers  for  our 
public  schools,  both  elementary  and  secondary,  but  also  by 
school  administrators  and  members  of  school  committees  and 
boards  of  trustees,  whose  duty  it  is  to  select  and  appoint 
those  who  teach,  and  lastly  by  the  public  at  large  whose 
financial  support  is  needed  to  maintain  the  schools  and 
whose  children  are  entitled  to  the  best  and  most  expert  ser¬ 
vices  of  trained  teachers.  Not  only  is  it  of  the  greatest  prac¬ 
tical  importance  to  the  educational  and  civic  welfare  of  the 
community  that  the  teachers  of  its  children  should  possess 
skill  in  the  art  of  teaching  as  well  as  knowledge  of  the  theory, 
not  only  is  it  a  matter  that  rests  firmly  upon  professional  con¬ 
siderations  and  obligations,  but  it  is  clearly  a  question  of 
ethics  also.  For,  to  initiate  beginning  teachers  into  teaching 
without  supervised  student-teaching  and  without  experience, 
is  both  wasteful  and  harmful,  and  therefore  justified  only  if 
compelled  by  necessity,  whereas  student-teaching  when  con¬ 
ducted  under  skilled  supervision  goes  far  toward  equipping 
the  beginning  teachers  with  an  understanding  of  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  teaching  and  with  habits  and  skill  sufficient  to  teach 
with  success,  and  it  protects  the  community  from  the  actual 
loss  and  harm  inevitably  occasioned  by  the  trial  and  error 
experience  of  untrained  beginners. 
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III 


The  function  of  student-teaching  in  a  teacher-training 
course  is  (a)  to  enable  students  to  gain  a  fuller  understanding 
of  the  principles  of  teaching  from  actual  experience  in  using 
and  applying  their  knowledge;  and  (b)  to  give  them  suflScient 
practice  to  enable  them  to  acquire  skill,  freedom,  and  versa¬ 
tility  in  the  art  of  teaching.  The  only  difference  of  opinion 
that  seems  reasonable  regarding  this  proposition  is  the  extent 
of  the  skill  which  should  be  sought.  There  are  those  who 
believe  that  student-teaching  performs  its  full  function  when 
it  gives  merely  an  appreciation  of  the  principles  of  correct 
practice  such  as  will  enable  the  beginning  teachers  to  form 
good  habits  of  teaching  when  they  start  out  later  upon  in¬ 
dependent  teaching.  In  my  judgment  the  opinion  is  grow¬ 
ing  more  and  more  certain  that  the  acquisition  of  skill,  even 
more  skill  than  has  been  thought  suflBcient  heretofore,  is  the 
big  aim  in  student-teaching,  that  practical  work  under  the 
most  natural  conditions  should  be  provided  for  the  direct 
purpose  of  vitalizing  theory  and  of  enabling  students  in  train¬ 
ing  to  gain  some  actual  freedom  and  versatility  in  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  good  habits  of  teaching. 

The  privilege  of  student-teaching  is  granted  only  to  stu¬ 
dents  whose  preliminary  preparation  in  subject  matter  and 
theory  of  teaching  warrants  a  reasonable  expectation  of  suc¬ 
cess  under  the  guidance  of  skilled  supervisors.  It  can  be 
assumed  that  students  should  know  the  subject-matter  of  the 
school  subjects  which  they  are  to  be  permitted  to  teach. 
Without  this  preparation  they  would  obviously  not  be  capa¬ 
ble  of  undertaking  their  tasks.  In  addition  to  this  subject- 
matter  requirement,  suflScient  knowledge  of  the  theory  of 
teaching  must  also  be  required  to  make  intelligent  the  correct 
practice  to  be  performed.  No  proper  adjustment  of  the 
student-teacher  to  the  conditions  of  the  classroom  can  be 
made  without  it.  No  effective  teaching  can  be  accomplished 
without  an  understanding  of  the  principles  underlying  the 
learning  processes.  On  the  other  hand,  with  this  prepara¬ 
tion  the  teaching  of  the  children,  if  skillfully  supervised,  will 
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usually  be  quite  as  valuable  as  that  which  they  would  receive 
from  most  experienced  trained  teachers.  This  point  is  im¬ 
portant,  because  we  cannot  overlook  or  disregard  or  under¬ 
value  the  quality  of  teaching  which  the  school  children  are 
entitled  to  receive. 

In  addition  to  a  knowledge  of  the  subject  matter  to  be 
taught,  and  an  acquaintance  with  methods  of  teaching,  the 
required  preparation  includes  an  organized  course  in  child 
study  and  one  in  directed  observation  of  children  and  of 
class  teaching.  This  proposition  states  the  factors  which 
should  supplement  the  knowledge  of  subject  matter  and  of 
theory  of  teaching,  in  order  to  make  the  practice  teaching 
more  intelligent  and  more  certain  of  success.  It  is  psycho¬ 
logically  correct  that  one  learns  to  teach  by  actually  teaching. 
But  it  is  also  true  that  if  one  is  fully  prepared  for  the  practical 
experience,  he  will  be  more  likely  to  do  it  successfully.  Com¬ 
pare  a  physician  confronted  with  operating  upon  a  patient, 
having  had  no  instruction  in  sterilizing  his  instruments, 
checking  blood  flow,  joining  tissues,  etc.  The  first  step  in 
being  trained  to  do  this  teaching  is  doubtless  to  gain  the 
ability  through  study  and  training  to  think  through  under- 
standingly  the  successive  steps  in  the  teaching  act.  This 
ability  is  gained  from  the  study  of  the  theory  of  teaching,  as 
stated  above.  The  second  step  is  to  gain  the  ability  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  teaching  act  through  observation  of  the  expert 
performance  of  a  model  teacher.  To  make  this  successful 
two  things  are  necessary :  a  knowledge  of  children  and  prac¬ 
tice  in  observation  under  direction.  Only  by  a  systematic 
study  of  definite  children  through  a  period  of  time,  with  fre¬ 
quent  reports  of  their  reactions,  is  it  possible  for  students  to 
gain  a  comprehension  of  the  child’s  point  of  view  and  to  be¬ 
come  familiar  with  the  learning  processes  of  the  child’s  mind. 
Directed  observation  of  expert  teaching  permits  the  students 
to  learn  the  correct  ways  of  applying  the  methods  of  teaching 
to  the  learning  child.  With  the  help  of  this  knowledge  of 
the  child  and  this  experience  in  observing  good  teaching, 
the  students  learn  not  simply  to  think  through  the  teaching 
processes,  but  to  do  it  while  at  the  same  time  observing  the 
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actual  performance  of  the  teaching  act  by  the  model  teacher. 
The  actual  processes  in  the  teaching  act  become  more  in¬ 
telligible  and  the  reasons  for  each  step  better  understood. 
In  this  way  the  students  learn  to  judge  the  value  of  the  work 
done  and  to  form  standards  by  which  to  measure  the  quality 
of  instruction  given.  The  third  step  consists  of  an  initiatory 
experience  in  actually  performing  the  teaching  act.  This  is 
stated  in  the  following  proposition. 

IV 

The  first  actual  experience  in  student-teaching  is  provided 
as  early  in  the  course  as  the  first  half-year,  in  order  to  aid  the 
students  to  assimilate  more  completely  their  knowledge  of 
the  child’s  mental  processes,  to  make  their  observations  more 
intelligent,  and  to  increase  their  interest  in  their  later  study 
of  educational  theory.  The  purpose  of  this  step  is  more  to 
increase  the  students’  comprehension  of  the  teaching  proc¬ 
esses  than  to  give  skill  in  teaching.  To  do  the  thing  itself, 
to  have  the  actual  experience  of  performing  the  act  studied 
and  observed,  is  to  give  a  new  meaning  to  the  act  and  to 
change  the  students’  point  of  view.  By  this  experience  of 
participation  in  actual  classroom  procedure  and  group  in¬ 
struction  the  students  come  to  realize  the  aims  and  meaning 
of  the  theory  of  teaching  as  they  did  not  and  could  not  when 
they  studied  the  theory  in  class.  They  learn  not  only  the 
difficulties  of  the  teaching  act  and  their  own  limitations,  but, 
what  is  far  more  important,  they  gain  the  first  inspiration  of 
the  professional  spirit  and  the  satisfaction  of  doing  the  real 
work  of  teaching  themselves.  Very  rarely  do  our  students 
at  Worcester,  when  they  come  back  after  their  first  prelim¬ 
inary  teaching  experience,  fail  to  show  the  greatest  eagerness 
to  tell  their  experiences,  a  keen  desire  for  explanations,  and 
a  new  ability  to  appreciate  what  the  study  of  theory  holds 
in  store  for  them.  It  is  obvious  that  it  reacts  most  favorably 
upon  their  mental  attitude  to  all  their  professional  study  and 
adds  greatly  to  their  comprehension  of  it,  making  it  more 
meaningful,  more  purposeful,  and  more  effective.  One  week 
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for  the  full  session  each  school  day  is  devoted  to  this  first 
experience. 

A  second  preliminary  student-teaching  experience  in  the 
second  half  of  the  first  year  (five  or  six  months  after  the  first 
experience)  is  provided,  in  order  to  enable  the  students  to  ' 

gain  more  effective  assimilation  and  correlation  of  their 
knowledge  of  psychology  and  methods  of  teaching.  By  this 
provision  the  purpose  of  the  third  step  discussed  above  is 
more  completely  carried  out.  No  new  process  is  involved, 
but  further  opportunity  is  afforded  to  increase  the  under¬ 
standing  of  the  principles  and  practices  of  teaching  on  the 
part  of  the  students  in  training,  to  equip  them  to  think  ac¬ 
curately  in  terms  of  principles  of  teaching,  to  enable  them  to 
gain  a  sympathetic  knowledge  of  the  child  and  the  conditions 
under  which  the  child  will  be  able  to  learn  successfully,  and 
to  permit  the  student-teachers  to  gain  by  actual  experience  a 
clear  comprehension  of  how  the  teaching  act  is  successfully 
performed,  and  the  ability  to  handle  any  form  of  school 
problem  likely  to  arise.  It  is  recommended  that  two  weeks  i 

of  all-day  sessions  be  given  to  this  training. 

The  time  in  the  course  for  the  more  systematic  and  longer 
period  of  student-teaching  varies  with  the  length  of  the 
course  taken.  For  the  two-year  course,  it  is  provided  in  the 
second  year,  covering  not  less  than  thirteen  nor  more  than 
nineteen  weeks,  preferably  in  the  first  half  year,  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  few  weeks  for  a  review  of  psychological  principles 
and  methods  interpreted  in  the  light  of  experience.  For  the 
three-year  course,  it  is  provided  in  the  last  half  of  the  second 
year  and  the  first  half  of  the  third  year,  covering  from  ten 
to  fourteen  or  fifteen  weeks  each  year,  with  the  same  review 
as  in  the  two-year  course.  For  the  four-year  course,  it  is 
recommended  to  be  provided  in  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
years,  covering  from  nine  and  one  half  to  thirteen  weeks  each  ' 

year,  the  alternating  of  the  study  of  theory  and  the  student¬ 
teaching  serving  best  to  supplement  and  complete  the  stu¬ 
dents’  knowledge  of  theory  and  to  insure  their  ability  to 
apply  their  knowledge. 

Experience  seems  to  show  that  from  seventeen  to  twenty- 
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two  per  cent,  of  the  time  of  the  course  should  be  devoted  to 
the  practice  of  teaching.  The  time  allotment  recommended 
by  the  Steering  Committee  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Nor¬ 
mal  School  Teachers’  Association,  as  a  result  of  the  study  and 
conferences  of  the  last  three  years,  looking  to  the  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  the  normal  school  courses,  is  nineteen  and  five  tenths 
per  cent.  This  conclusion  is  based  upon  the  conviction  that 
a  certain  degree  of  skill  is  to  be  achieved  and  that  the  stu¬ 
dents  are  to  be  expected  to  acquire  some  freedom  and  versa¬ 
tility  in  teaching.  In  the  judgment  of  the  writer,  after 
twenty-two  years  of  experience  in  the  work  of  training  teach¬ 
ers,  this  amount  of  practice  carried  on  with  this  specific  pur¬ 
pose  produces  the  best  results  in  teaching  efficiency  in  the 
graduate  teachers.  Additional  practice,  if  supported  by 
adequate  scholarship,  would  doubtless  produce  even  better 
results  in  poise,  skill,  and  versatility,  but  more  time  cannot 
be  recommended  if  the  desired  scholarship  and  intellectual 
training  are  also  to  be  attained. 

For  the  two-year  course  this  percentage  of  time,  amounting 
to  from  thirteen  to  nineteen  weeks,  gives  opportunity  for 
three  or  four  assignments  of  four  or  five  weeks  each  in  differ¬ 
ent  grades.  It  permits  the  students  to  become  familiar  with 
the  different  conditions  of  teaching  in  primary,  middle,  and 
upper  grades,  and  to  learn  something  of  the  problems  growing 
out  of  the  differences  in  subject  matter,  methods  of  teaching, 
and  management  due  to  the  different  ages  and  development 
of  the  children.  If  possible,  experience  should  be  provided 
with  pupils  of  widely  different  types,  in  race  and  social  and 
physical  environment.  The  results  in  adaptability  and  con¬ 
fidence  fully  justify  this  practice  and  are  possible  where  the 
facilities  of  a  public  school  system  are  at  the  disposal  of  the 
teacher-training  department. 

For  the  three-  and  four-year  courses  the  amount  of  time 
recommended  for  this  work  is  in  the  same  proportion  and 
believed  to  be  justified  on  the  same  principles  as  in  the  shorter 
course.  The  only  difference  is  that,  with  the  added  scholar¬ 
ship  made  possible  by  the  longer  courses  and  with  the  greater 
maturity  of  the  students,  the  minimum  amount  of  practice 
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as  given  may  be  expected  to  produce  relatively  better  re¬ 
sults.  The  more  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subjects  to  be 
taught  gives  a  greater  facility  and  confidence  in  teaching 
them.  The  better  understanding  of  the  theory  and  the  more 
mature  mental  development  of  the  student-teachers  add 
greatly  to  the  intelligent  application  in  the  classroom  of 
the  principles  of  teaching.  In  fact,  no  other  part  of  the 
teacher-training  course  so  fully  proves  its  worth  in  producing 
teachers  of  practical  eflSciency,  whether  the  course  is  shorter 
or  longer,  as  this  actual  experience  in  teaching.  And  it  has 
been  demonstrated  in  the  experience  of  the  writer  and  of 
others  that  the  proportion  of  time  indicated  is  effective  in 
fulfilling  the  function  of  student-teaching  as  stated  in  the 
beginning,  namely  in  enabling  the  student-teachers  to  gain 
a  satisfactory  understanding  of  the  principles  of  teaching 
from  actual  experience  in  using  and  applying  their  knowl¬ 
edge  and  in  giving  them  suflScient  practice  to  enable  them  to 
acquire  skill,  freedom,  and  versatility  in  the  art  of  teaching. 

V 

To  secure  the  greatest  practical  benefit  from  their  teaching, 
students  have  assignments  for  the  entire  school  day,  each 
covering  four  to  five  weeks,  with  the  opportunity  both  to 
observe  good  teaching  and  to  teach  one  or  two  lessons  a  day 
the  first  week,  increasing  to  four  or  five  lessons  a  day  the  last 
two  or  three  weeks.  This  provision  has  a  very  direct  relation 
to  the  question  whether  it  is  better  to  concentrate  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  students  on  their  teaching  or  to  divide  it  between 
theory  and  practice.  There  are,  doubtless,  schools  where 
the  students  spend  one  period  each  day  in  the  training  school 
and  teach  only  one  lesson  daily,  while  the  remainder  of  their 
time  is  given  to  the  study  of  methods  and  subject  matter. 
By  means  of  such  a  division  of  work  it  is  probably  thought 
that  the  attitude  of  a  student  which  is  taken  in  the  normal 
school  classroom  serves  actually  to  contribute  to  a  better 
understanding  of  the  point  of  view  of  pupils  in  the  training 
school  classes,  and  similarly  the  attitude  of  teacher  assumed 
in  teaching  the  training  school  pupils  tends  to  strengthen 
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the  work  in  the  normal  school.  In  other  words,  they  are 
represented  as  being  mutually  helpful  experiences.  Surely 
there  must  be  some  truth  in  this  opinion.  But  the  purpose 
of  student-teaching  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  realized  even  if 
it  is  true,  for  it  has  much  more  in  view  than  simply  two  ex¬ 
periences  that  are  mutually  helpful.  The  important  results 
to  be  achieved  are  greater  comprehension  of  the  teaching 
processes,  and  increased  skill  and  versatility  in  handling 
teaching  problems.  With  such  a  brief  participation  in  the 
work  of  the  training  school  as  is  provided  by  one  period  each 
day,  the  student-teachers  stand  in  the  relationship  of  visiting 
or  substitute  teachers  only.  Their  possibilities  for  growth 
and  development  in  professional  spirit  and  skill  are  obviously 
much  restricted  and  can  scarcely  be  said  to  come  very  nearly 
to  fulfilling  the  real  function  of  student-teaching  as  stated  in 
this  paper.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  assignments  are  for 
the  entire  school  session,  the  student  becomes  immediately  a 
part  of  the  school  organization,  enters  into  the  spirit  of  the 
school  and  grade  in  a  way  that  it  is  impossible  to  do  under 
the  other  arrangement,  comes  to  know  intimately  the  pupils 
in  the  class,  feels  the  responsibility  for  the  success  of  their 
work,  and  by  this  close  personal  association  with  the  class 
work  and  the  pupils  of  the  grade,  she  becomes,  as  it  were, 
saturated  with  the  professional  spirit  and  gains  an  undenia¬ 
bly  clear  appreciation  of  the  teacher’s  function  as  she  cannot 
do  under  conditions  of  less  intimate  connection  with  the  work 
of  the  school.  After  seeing  both  kinds  of  practice  tried  out, 
each  through  a  period  of  years,  I  have  no  hesitancy  in  declar¬ 
ing  my  firm  belief  in  the  greater  eflScacy  of  assignments  for 
the  whole  school  session. 

When  teaching  a  lesson,  students  have  the  entire  charge 
of  a  class,  with  full  responsibility  for  instruction  and  manage¬ 
ment,  the  supervisor  observing  and  giving  criticisms  after¬ 
ward.  The  element  of  individual  responsibility  in  teaching 
a  class  is  a  most  valuable  factor  in  stimulating  growth  and 
development.  It  serves  as  no  other  factor  does  to  bring  out 
most  effectively  the  native  and  often  latent  talents  of  the 
student-teacher.  Obliged  to  stand  upon  her  own  feet,  she 
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makes  far  more  certain  her  preparation  of  the  lesson,  she 
meets  the  changing  and  even  the  unexpected  situations  with 
more  poise,  more  courage  and  more  success,  and  she  enters 
into  her  teaching  experience  with  more  appreciation  of  its 
significance.  To  allow  the  supervisor  to  interrupt  at  will  or 
to  be  at  hand  to  receive  appeals  for  help  is  not  only  to  prolong 
her  weakness  and  her  dependence  but  it  is  to  add  to  her  task 
by  destroying  the  respect  of  the  pupils  for  her  and  her  au¬ 
thority.  MTiile  engaged  in  teaching  she  represents  the  school, 
she  holds  its  reputation  and  good  standing  in  her  keeping, 
she  is  responsible  for  the  progress  of  the  pupils,  and  it  is 
because  she  is  believed  to  be  capable  of  measuring  up  to  these 
demands,  that  she  is  allowed  to  undertake  the  task.  In 
responding  to  this  attitude  of  confidence  on  the  part  of  the 
supervisor  and  the  principal,  it  is  human  nature  to  give  one’s 
best  efforts.  After  the  actual  experience  of  meeting  a  problem 
of  teaching,  the  supervisor’s  criticism  and  help,  given  later, 
are  better  understood  and  have  the  most  satisfactory  results. 

Supervised  student-teaching  experience  is  provided  both 
in  the  training  school  of  the  normal  school  and  in  the  public 
schools.  It  is  desirable  that  experience  in  student-teaching 
should  be  varied  so  as  to  include,  if  possible,  acquaintance 
with  children  of  different  types  and  races,  different  grades  of 
advancement,  and  different  social  environment,  in  order 
that  students  may  gain  confidence  in  themselves,  may  culti¬ 
vate  their  resourcefulness  and  acquire  the  ability  to  adjust 
themselves  to  new  conditions.  The  training  school  is,  after 
all,  a  special  school  where  the  conditions  under  which  the 
students  teach  are  somew^hat  different,  and  properly  so, 
from  those  of  the  public  school.  The  careful  supervision 
of  the  teaching,  the  frequent  change  of  student-teachers, 
the  close  connection  with  the  Normal  School  itself,  the 
presence  of  two  types  of  teachers,  one,  the  student-teachers, 
with  less  authority  than  the  other,  the  supervisors,  and  the 
very  unique  disciplinary  situation  growing  out  of  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  these  teachers  of  different  standing  and  authority, 
all  contribute  to  make  the  teaching  experience  in  the  train¬ 
ing  school  not  only  extremely  valuable  but  also  very  differ- 
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ent  from  the  experience  commonly  had  in  the  public  school. 
Since,  however,  it  is  in  the  public  school  that  our  graduates 
are  to  teach,  it  seems  wise  to  supplement  the  training  in  the 
training  school  with  experience  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
locality.  To  confine  the  student-teaching  to  either  one  of 
these  two  types  of  practice  leaves  in  each  case  something  to 
be  desired.  It  is  unduly  controlled  in  the  one  case,  and 
under  conditions  not  usually  found  in  public  schools,  and 
in  the  other  case,  it  suffers  from  being  more  unsystematic 
than  is  desired,  and  lacks  a  consistent  and  uniform  aim  from 
assignment  to  assignment.  It  seems  fair  to  say,  therefore, 
that  the  two  types  of  teaching  experience  supplement  each 
other  in  the  most  satisfactory  way. 

Weekly  written  reports  or  reviews  of  their  teaching  are 
required  of  the  student-teachers  for  the  purpose  of  making 
them  critical  of  their  own  work  and  thus  capable  of  profiting 
and  developing  by  their  own  experience.  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  ultimate  purpose  of  the  training  of  a  person  for  any 
form  of  conscious  endeavor  can  be  attained  only  by  render¬ 
ing  that  training  self -directed.^  So  long  as  it  is  subject 
to  the  control  and  guidance  of  another  mind,  it  remains 
either  imitative  or  mechanical.  If,  however,  it  is  possible 
to  have  the  candidate  become  capable  of  observing  the 
means  and  effect  of  the  training  in  his  own  development, 
then  it  is  more  likely  that  continued  growth  and  improve¬ 
ment  may  go  on  with  increasing  success.  By  requiring  the 
regular  preparation  of  weekly  written  reports  upon  their 
own  teaching  experiences,  the  students  are  compelled  to 
give  careful,  thoughtful  attention  to  the  acts  of  teaching  as 
performed  by  themselves.  They  form  the  habit  of  observ¬ 
ing  their  own  work.  They  acquire  the  ability  to  judge 
the  significance  of  their  efforts  to  teach.  Their  thoughts 
are  directed  to  the  meaning  and  purpose  of  the  principles 
of  teaching  which  they  are  attempting  day  by  day  to  apply, 
and  gradually  and  inevitably  they  learn  how  to  criticize 
themselves  and  to  correct  their  own  mistakes.  When  they 
can  do  this,  they  are  able  to  profit  by  their  own  experience, 
and  it  has  been  found  that  a  detailed  weekly  diary  of  their 
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actual  teaching,  lesson  by  lesson,  contributes  greatly  to  the 
accomplishment  of  this  important  result. 

Provision  is  made  for  platform  discussion  of  their  teach¬ 
ing  experience  or  of  lessons,  methods,  devices  or  facts  which 
they  have  observed,  in  order  to  train  the  student-teachers 
in  observation,  discrimination,  judgment,  interpretation, 
expression  in  language,  proper  use  of  voice,  and  ability  to 
speak  effectively  before  a  class.  Not  infrequently  the 
supervisors  of  student-teaching  are  obliged  to  correct  faults 
of  observation  and  judgment,  or  conspicuous  lack  of  poise, 
or  unsatisfactory  oral  expression,  or  improper  use  of  the 
voice.  It  is  evident  that  the  need  of  training  in  these  and 
other  related  lines  is  marked.  By  practice,  then,  in  speak¬ 
ing  before  others,  a  great  deal  of  beneficial  training  can  be 
had.  If  opportunity  is  afforded  for  frequent  exercises  in 
public  speaking,  carried  on  simultaneously  with  the  period 
of  student-teaching  and  confined  in  range  of  topics  to  be 
discussed  to  the  teaching  experiences  of  the  students  them¬ 
selves,  these  exercises  become  another  means  of  directing 
their  attention  to  the  valuable  and  interesting  phases  of 
their  work.  They  furnish  training  in  appearing  on  a  plat¬ 
form  before  an  audience  and  demand  a  conscious  effort  to 
control  the  voice  so  as  to  be  clearly  heard  and  to  be  easily 
understood,  to  select  worthy  topics,  and  to  present  them  so 
that  they  will  interest  their  hearers.  They  contribute 
greatly  to  the  acquiring  of  ease  and  effectiveness  of  manner 
in  speaking,  the  use  of  good  language  in  the  expression  of 
thought  and  thoughtfulness  in  the  interpretation  of  experi¬ 
ence  and  observation.  They  are,  in  short,  a  valuable  stimulus 
to  keeping  the  mind  in  an  active,  rather  than  passive,  attitude 
toward  the  actual  processes  of  teaching  that  are  being  ex¬ 
perienced. 

Systematic  reading  of  pedagogical  literature  for  at  least 
fifteen  minutes  a  day — partly  directed,  partly  undirected — 
is  required  to  help  in  forming  the  habit  of  professional 
reading  and  to  broaden  the  students*  professional  knowledge. 
Inasmuch  as  student- teaching  as  understood  in  this  paper 
is  concerned  with  real  situations  in  which  real  teaching  is 
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required  and  is  done  with  real  children,  it  is  aimed  to  impress 
upon  the  students  engaged  in  it  the  full  scope  of  the  teacher’s 
privilege  and  duty  to  herself  in  the  matter  of  self-improve¬ 
ment.  Simply  to  fulfill  one’s  obligations  of  giving  the  re¬ 
quired  classroom  instruction,  however  well  that  may  be 
done,  is  not  the  teacher’s  whole  task.  To  cultivate  the 
habit  of  reading  the  literature  of  her  profession,  to  know 
something  of  the  best  books  in  education,  textbooks,  refer¬ 
ence  books,  and  those  that  interpret  the  science  and  art  of 
teaching  is  a  fruitful  means  of  growth  and  advancement. 
A  brief  period  of  time  each  day  during  the  student-teaching 
experience,  partly  under  the  guidance  of  the  supervisors, 
can  be  most  profitably  devoted  to  such  work.  It  not  only 
has  a  stimulating  effect  upon  the  quality  of  teaching  that  is 
done  by  the  student-teachers,  but  it  also  begins  the  formation 
of  a  most  worthy  habit  which  will  continue  more  or  less 
effectively  in  their  later  independent  teaching  experience. 
It  not  only  contributes  to  their  respect  for  their  profession 
and  for  their  own  achievements  in  it,  but  it  also  very  often 
furnishes  inspiration  to  their  ambitions  for  advancement 
and  for  success  as  teachers.  If  required  regularly  and 
continuously,  it  results  in  real  professional  growth  and 
development. 

As  an  accompaniment  of  the  experience  in  student-teach- 
ing,  provision  is  made  for  the  students  to  become  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  educational  periodicals,  professional  books 
for  teachers,  sources  and  kinds  of  illustrative  material, 
the  school  register,  and  the  required  report  blanks.  Allied 
to  the  habit  of  professional  reading,  and  to  be  regarded  as 
no  less  important,  is  the  practice  of  acquainting  oneself  with 
and  using  the  materials  that  illustrate  and  aid  in  teaching 
and  in  managing  a  school.  During  the  period  of  student¬ 
teaching  there  is  ample  opportunity  for  enabling  students 
to  become  familiar  with  much  of  the  great  wealth  of  this 
material,  to  know  what  it  is,  where  it  may  be  found,  what 
its  value  is,  how  it  may  be  used  to  advantage  and  to  acquire 
some  skill  in  utilizing  it.  It  is  possible  to  know  the  edu¬ 
cational  periodicals  that  report  the  experiments  and  ex- 
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periences  of  other  teachers  who  have  solved  problems  similar 
to  theirs.  It  enables  the  students  to  learn  about  the  neces¬ 
sary  blanks  and  reports  that  are  required  in  different  school 
systems,  and  to  gain  practice  in  using  them.  As  a  natural 
accompaniment  of  the  training  to  teach,  it  not  only  widens 
the  students*  knowledge  and  increases  their  efficiency,  but 
it  adds  appreciably  to  their  feeling  of  responsibility  and 
gives  a  stimulus  to  their  self-respect. 

By  these  means  and  with  the  purposes  set  forth  above,  it 
will  be  seen  that  student-teaching,  as  understood  by  the 
writer,  is  a  form  of  training  with  vast  possibilities  for  ef¬ 
fectiveness  in  producing  capable  teachers.  All  of  these 
things  have  been  proved  as  to  their  worth  and  are  recom¬ 
mended  as  entirely  practicable  and  not  merely  interesting  as 
opinions  or  theories.  If  applied  with  intelligence  and  carried 
out  with  serious  effort  to  realize  their  values,  the  practice 
of  student-teaching  will  be  in  all  courses  of  teacher-training, 
as  it  has  already  become  in  many  such  courses,  one  of  the 
most  valuable  and  effective  parts  of  the  training.  Without 
it  the  theoretical  study  is  unfinished.  Only  with  it  is  the 
course  properly  balanced  and  in  a  professional  sense  made 
a  complete  whole. 

Note:  During  the  period  of  the  shortage  of  teachers  there  has  been  much 
discussion  of  the  proper  training  of  those  entering  the  profession  and  es¬ 
pecially  of  what  would  constitute  adequate  practical  work.  This  exposi¬ 
tion  of  the  practical  side  of  teacher-training,  its  function  and  value,  by 
one  who  has  been  engaged  in  the  work  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
is  most  important  and  timely.  Dr.  William  B.  Aspinwall  is  at  present 
principal  of  the  State  Normal  School,  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  and 
before  that  was  in  charge  of  the  training  department  and  served  as  dean 
in  the  State  College  for  Teachers  at  Albany  for  a  dozen  years. 


THE  NEED  OF  NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR 
EDUCATIONAL  SERVICE 

OuvE  M.  Jones 


1MAY  be  one  of  those  who  rush  in  where  angels  fear 
to  tread,  but,  nevertheless,  I  am  impelled  to  speak  in 
a  very  homely,  everyday,  practical  sort  of  a  way  about 
some  of  the  arguments  that  seldom  find  open  expression  on 
the  platform  in  a  discussion  of  national  organization,  but 
which  influence  men’s  thoughts  (and  votes)  more  power¬ 
fully  than  the  logical  plans  which  are  generally  presented. 
There  are  several  such  objections  and  arguments  operating 
against  the  proposition  of  national  organization  for  the 
equalizing  of  educational  opportunity.  Every  objection, 
when  analyzed,  can  be  classified  under  fear. 

One  is  the  fear  of  the  Foundations.  I  frankly  confess 
I  share  it.  But  it  is  because  I  share  in  it  that  I  believe  in 
national  organization  for  education.  I  fear  the  domination 
of  any  privately  financed  and  carefully  organized  combina¬ 
tion  of  individuals,  by  whatever  title  it  calls  itself.  And 
because  I  fear  it,  I  believe  that  there  should  be  in  the  national 
government  a  department  which  will  protect  public  educa¬ 
tion  from  any  such  domination — protect  it  because  its 
ofiicials  are  appointed  by  persons  directly  responsible  to 
popular  vote.  Because  I  fear  it,  I  believe  that  education 
should  be  organized  nationally,  so  that  there  may  obtain 
equality  of  educational  opportunity,  apparently  threatened 
in  times  past  by  political  or  commercial  or  industrial  or 
religious  combinations,  and  so  that  the  investigations  and 
researches  necessary  to  educational  advance  may  be  sup¬ 
ported  and  financed  as  the  work  of  public,  not  private, 
educational  authorities. 

A  second  fear  is  the  fear  of  supervision.  In  the  first 
place,  does  not  such  a  fear  carry  with  it  a  confession  of  desire 
to  escape  meeting  requirements  conceded  to  be  justly 
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expected?  Why  fear  supervision,  unless  one  has  something 
to  hide  or  means  to  evade  doing  right?  Why  should  the 
state,  an  impersonal  body,  fear  supervision?  In  the  second 
place,  the  fear  of  supervision  in  connection  with  national 
organization  for  educational  service  is  an  absurd  bugaboo,  a 
goblin  created  by  enemies  of  public  education  to  frighten  ofiF 
its  friends,  for  supervision  has  no  place  in  national  organi¬ 
zation  for  educational  service  as  I  see  it,  and  I  would  fight 
its  inclusion  as  vigorously  as  I  now  believe  in  national  aid 
to  impoverished  states.  A  section  of  the  proposed  bill 
is  explicit  in  this  regard. 

The  third  fear  is  that  someone  is  going  to  get  a  job  as 
a  result  of  national  organization.  But  since  expression  of 
this  fear  would  be  interpreted  as  jealousy  and  envy,  which 
do  really  prompt  it,  a  camouflage  is  established  of  high- 
sounding  phrases  and  speciously  idealistic  reasoning. 
People  have  lost  patience  with  this  camouflage  and  are 
antagonized  by  the  insincerity  that  it  conceals.  Naturally, 
national  organization  of  education  means  someone  to  do 
the  job  of  carrying  out  the  purpose  of  organization.  WTien 
the  Department  of  Labor  was  established,  it  meant  a  man  to 
direct  the  work  of  the  department.  So  now  there  must 
necessarily  be  someone  to  administer  the  afiPairs  and  duties 
for  which  the  creation  of  a  national  organization  is  desired. 
Is  the  jealous  fear  of  who  may  possibly  be  selected  a  good 
reason  for  depriving  the  nation  of  an  educational  procedure 
on  which  its  own  existence  may  depend? 

A  fourth  fear  is  that  social  justice  will  suffer.  I  challenge 
the  sincerity  of  this  fear.  I  think  we  should  be  grateful  to 
Felix  Adler  for  showing  us  the  danger  we  are  in  through 
our  illusion  as  to  what  social  justice  consists  in  and  for  show¬ 
ing  us  that  behind  that  term  there  is  sheltered  a  dangerously 
exaggerated  individualism,  which  is  destructive  of  a  national 
ideal  and  would  tear  down  the  unity  of  the  American 
people,  so  diflScult  of  attainment  by  a  nation  composed  of 
groups  originally  widely  separated  by  varying  ideas  and 
ideals.  This  fear  expresses  itself  in  an  outcry  against  the 
danger  of  uniformity.  I  come  from  a  city  which  is  a  perpet- 
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ual  refutation  of  any  such  danger.  And  no  one  there  really 
fears  uniformity,  for  we  all  know  it  cannot  be  brought  about. 
With  a  single  course  of  study,  a  single  set  of  regulations  and 
by-laws,  and  one  individual  superintendent  of  schools,  dearly 
loved  and  deeply  trusted  by  all  of  us,  our  seven  hundred  or 
more  schools  are  as  individual  in  their  characteristics  as  the 
contour  of  the  faces  of  their  principals. 

Sometimes  this  exaggerated  individualism,  the  selfish 
individualism  that  leads  to  chaos,  calls  organization  Prus- 
sianism.  A  recent  newspaper  letter  said  that  Prussianism 
is  a  greater  evil  than  illiteracy,  and  cites  Germany  as  proof 
of  his  argument.  But  German  education  was  not  public 
education  nor  was  it  equal  opportunity  for  all  the  people, 
and  it  is  in  the  land  of  unequal  opportunity  that  Prus¬ 
sianism  has  its  chance  to  grow.  And  evil  though  it  was  and 
great  as  was  its  harm  to  civilization,  the  Prussianism  of  the 
Kaiser  is  no  more  an  enemy  of  democracy  than  the  Prus¬ 
sianism  of  a  political  boss,  who  has  his  chance  to  flourish  be¬ 
cause  of  the  ignorance  of  the  people  he  manipulates.  The 
real  enemy  of  democracy  is  not  in  national  organization  for 
public  education  but  in  mob  power,  the  power  of  mobs  of 
illiterate  voters  swayed  and  misguided  by  conscienceless 
leaders.  And  as  Prussianism  so-called  is  the  enemy  of 
the  opportunity  of  the  individual,  so  is  this  greater  evil  of 
illiteracy,  which  leads  to  the  autocracy  of  the  mob  and  the 
boss. 

A  fifth  fear  is  the  fear  of  politics.  I  recently  attended  a 
meeting  in  New  York  called  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
ways  and  means  of  taking  the  schools  out  of  politics.  As 
I  listened  to  the  two  chief  speakers  declaim  against  political 
influence  in  the  schools,  and  each  describe  his  patent  remedy, 
my  conclusion  was  that  each  really  meant :  “  Take  the  schools 
out  of  your  politics  and  put  them  into  mine.''*  This  fear,  too, 
is  a  hobgoblin  raised  against  every  national  public  improve¬ 
ment  ever  contemplated.  Which  is  more  to  be  feared,  the 
politics  of  to-day,  which  is  blind  to  the  needs  of  children  in 
its  budget  appropriations,  or  the  politics,  which  may  or  may 
not  happen,  but  which  is  so  controlled  by  law  that  appropria- 
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tions  must  be  made  to  aid  each  state  to  give  the  same  mini¬ 
mum  educational  opj>ortunities  to  every  child? 

The  real  political  issue  here  is  one  of  votes.  The  children 
of  the  nation  will  benefit  by  national  organization  for  equal 
opportunity  in  education,  and  the  children  have  no  votes.  ' 

Not  that  I  am  arguing  that  they  should  have,  I  am  merely 
stating  the  fact  that  local  politicians  ignore  children’s  needs 
through  fear  of  adult  votes.  The  woman  voter,  whose 
suffrage  privilege  is  still  so  new,  has  not  yet  waked  up  to 
this  political  issue.  I  urge  every  teacher  to  join  every  civic 
organization  in  which  he  or  she  can  obtain  membership,  in 
order  to  rouse  women  to  the  needs  of  the  children  and  make 
the  politician  fear  the  vote  of  the  children’s  defenders  more 
than  that  of  the  taxpayer. 

There  is  still  a  sixth  fear,  the  fear  of  interference  with  the 
rights  of  parents.  Recently  I  read  the  astonishing  state¬ 
ment  that  the  general  government  has  no  more  right  to 
dictate  to  the  father  how  much  he  must  educate  his  child 
than  to  prescribe  his  food  or  the  shape  of  his  clothes,  and  « 

again  that  the  government,  in  assuming  to  direct  the  mini¬ 
mum  requirements  for  an  intelligent  citizenship,  is  usurping 
the  place  of  the  father  and  depriving  him  of  his  most  sacred 
privilege,  that  of  directing  the  training  of  his  offspring. 

Did  one  ever  hear  such  fallacy?  In  the  first  place,  there  is 
no  “sacred  privilege”  about  it.  The  training  of  his  off¬ 
spring  is  no  “privilege,”  but  a  solemn  obligation,  a  bounden 
duty,  which  the  government  has  as  much  right  to  enforce 
upon  parents  as  to  enforce  laws  for  the  observance  of  any 
other  duty.  The  government  owes  it  to  the  child  who  is  to 
be  its  future  citizen  to  compel  the  parent  and  the  community 
to  give  that  child  at  least  a  minimum  of  education. 

Again  a  fear — this  time  of  increased  taxes.  My  brother 
has  seven  children.  The  state  where  those  children  were  ( 

born  has  little  wealth  and  its  educational  opportunities  are 
few.  His  ranch  gave  a  good  living  but  little  cash;  and  it 
takes  big  sums  to  send  seven  children  away  to  school.  So  he 
gave  up  his  ranch  and  took  a  salaried  position  in  a  city, 
in  order  to  send  his  children  to  public  school.  Is  that 
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industrial  efficiency?  And  that  state  is  not  to  blame.  It 
simply  has  not  the  money  to  do  better,  and  it  never  can  have. 
Conditions  in  such  states  can  never  be  better,  unless  aid  is 
given  by  wealthier  states.  That  aid  should  not  be  given  as 
a  charity,  to  be  doled  out  in  unequal  amounts  or  withheld  as 
the  giver  may  choose.  I  was  shocked  at  a  recent  convention 
to  hear  the  refusal  expressed  by  the  representative  of  a 
wealthy  city  to  listen  to  the  needs  of  the  rural  sections  of  that 
state,  where  bogs  and  forests  make  population  sparse  and 
money  scarce,  even  while  essential  industries  are  carried 
on  there. 

New  York  State  has  compelled  New  York  City  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  rural  communities.  The  government 
must  similarly  meet  the  needs  of  the  poorer  states.  State 
aid  to  education  and  minimum  requirement  of  education 
are  familiar  to  us  in  New  York.  We  have  recently  fought 
hard  to  secure  the  reenactment  of  every  clause  which  pro¬ 
vides  such  state  aid.  Federal  aid  extends  to  each  state  as 
a  whole  that  which  New  York  State  now  gives  each  commun¬ 
ity  which  meets  the  conditions  for  that  aid. 

A  recent  newspaper  article  states  that  it  is  bribery  to  make 
a  gift  of  money  by  the  government  to  a  state  that  meets  its 
conditions.  Since  it  is  acknowledged  that  the  richer  states 
are  already  in  advance  of  the  minimum  requirements  and 
since  it  is  conceded  that  the  wealthier  states  should  be  made 
to  help  the  less  fortunate  communities,  where  does  the  bri¬ 
bery  come  in?  I  am  too  stupid  to  see  it,  and  I  believe  that 
it  is  an  attempt  to  raise  up  another  fear  and  accomplish  an 
evil  purpose  by  indirection.  It  is  easy  to  defeat  good  by 
appeal  to  fear,  and  so  our  enemies  are  busy  manufacturing 
fears  for  the  unthinking.  Aware  of  probable  comparison 
with  preceding  instances  of  government  aid  or  government 
direction,  the  same  newspaper  article  states  that  these 
other  agencies  “operate,  under  absolutely  defined  con¬ 
stitutional  power.”  Clever,  that.  First,  an  appeal  to 
our  fears  that  there  will  be  an  infringement  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion.  Second,  an  argument  against  an  assumption  so 
cleverly  made  that  the  average  reader  is  blinded  to  the 
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falsity  of  the  assumption,  for  no  proponent  of  government 
aid  by  national  organization  for  education  has  ever  dreamed 
of  anything  except  operation  under  absolutely  defined  con¬ 
stitutional  powers. 

Another  instance  of  the  same  form  of  argument  is  an 
assault  upon  the  provision  for  a  requirement  of  minimum 
qualifications  as  a  prerequisite  to  government  aid  by  a  long 
harangue  on  what  are  to  be  the  standards  in  history.  The 
average  listener  is  carried  away  by  the  argument,  and  forgets 
that  no  proponent  of  minimum  standards  ever  proposed  any¬ 
thing  in  regard  to  history  or  any  other  subject,  except  the 
ability  to  read  and  write  English.  Will  the  creator  of  this 
bugaboo  accept  a  challenge.^  Will  he  dare  assert  that  this 
democracy  has  not  the  right  to  demand  minimum  standards 
in  reading  and  writing  English  in  the  education  of  its  future 
voters.^  The  people  who  raise  these  bugaboos  and  rouse 
these  fears  are  really  opponents  of  public  education  or  have 
aims  which  make  them  fear  an  enlightened  citizenry. 

Public  education  is  the  nation’s  business.  American¬ 
ization  is.  Not  long  ago  I  spoke  in  a  community  where 
several  of  the  teachers  spoke  no  English  at  home  or  even  at 
recess  in  the  yards  with  their  pupils.  I  once  heard  a  soap¬ 
box  speaker  talk  to  a  crowd  in  a  foreign  language,  saying, 
“This  is  what  I  dare  not  say  to  you  in  English,  because  I 
would  be  arrested.”  He  disregarded  me  because  I  was  only 
a  woman  and  presumably  unaware  of  his  language.  Can 
we  have  an  American  nation,  if  there  is  no  power  to  organize 
education  nationally  so  that  these  things  cannot  be.^ 

Lastly,  I  make  my  stand  in  favor  of  national  organization 
for  education  because  I  am  a  woman,  deeply  interested, 
personally  and  professionally,  in  equal  opportunity  for  the 
education  of  all  children  and  of  the  women  of  all  nations 
that  come  to  our  land.  Women  vote  in  America.  I  fought 
for  suffrage  and  would  fight  again  for  women’s  equal  rights 
as  citizens.  Therefore,  I  want  women  educated  and  taught 
to  use  their  intelligence  and  their  votes  for  the  best  interests 
of  children.  And  I  know  there  are  people,  now  in  great 
numbers  in  this  country,  whose  men  brutally  beat  the  women 
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of  their  families  if  they  go  to  any  kind  of  a  school,  and  then 
at  the  command  of  a  boss  or  a  gang  leader  drive  these  same 
women  to  the  polls  to  vote,  as  these  women  never  could  have 
been  induced  knowingly  to  vote,  against  the  best  interests 
of  school  and  home. 

The  writer  who  called  national  organization  for  education 
Prussianism  advised  us  if  we  want  it  and  believe  in  it  so 
strongly  to  demand  that  it  be  done  by  Federal  amendment. 
We  are  ready  to  do  so,  but  will  the  states  never  grant  a 
national  good  except  by  Federal  amendment.^  We  have 
the  long  and  historic  struggles  for  abolition  of  slavery,  for 
woman  suffrage,  for  prohibition.  Must  the  protection  of  the 
equal  educational  opportunities  of  children,  the  nation’s 
right  to  maintain  an  intelligent  citizenship,  depend  upon  an 
unnecessary  Federal  amendment,  or  will  our  political  leaders 
and  our  anti-American  agitators  submit  now  and  assist 
in  the  establishment  of  both  by  means  of  national  aid  and 
national  organization.^ 

Note:  The  author  is  the  well-known  principal  of  Public  Schools  120  and 
87  and  of  the  S.  P.  C.  C.  House  of  Mercy,  New  York  City.  This  vigorous 
and  practically  idealistic  presentation  reveals  the  personality  of  the  writer. 
An  argument  for  the  opposite  side  of  the  question  follows  in  this  number, 
and  a  favorable  view  will  be  presented  in  the  issue  for  June. 


FEDERALIZATION  AND  STATE  EDUCATIONAL 
BANKRUPTCY 

Edward  A.  Fitzpatrick 

IS  THE  movement  for  federal  aid  for  education  a  con¬ 
fession  of  the  bankruptcy  of  the  educational  leadership 
of  the  states  and  of  the  local  communities?  This  rather 
startling  question  has  been  running  through  my  mind  re¬ 
cently  as  a  result  of  reviewing  the  literature  for  federal  aid 
and  for  a  federal  Department  of  Education,  and  I  am 
prompted  to  put  in  writing  the  thoughts  developed  from  the 
question,  and  the  prompting  is  confirmed  by  the  character 
of  the  discussion  growing  out  of  President  Butler’s  criticisms 
in  his  annual  report  recently  published.  President  Butler 
sees  in  American  life  and  particularly  in  education  a  growing 
zeal  to  develop  machinery  which  “is  designed  and  built, 
ostensibly  to  serve  various  public  interests,  but  in  reality  to 
control  them.”  He  stirs  the  proponents  of  the  Sterling- 
Towner  Bill  by  his  statement  that  “it  is  now  proposed  to 
bureaucratize  and  to  bring  into  uniformity  the  educational 
system  of  the  whole  United  States  while  making  the  most 
solemn  assurance  that  nothing  of  the  kind  is  intended.” 

I  confess,  myself,  to  feeling  the  same  gap  between  the 
statements  of  purposes  and  ends  of  the  advocates  of  federal¬ 
ization  and  what  seem  very  likely  to  be  the  inevitable  results 
of  it.  The  word  “uniformity”  in  particular,  in  this  quota¬ 
tion,  apparently  stirs  the  friends  of  federalization,  and  yet  I 
presume  none  of  them  will  deny  that  at  least  there  is  certain 
uniformity  of  results  desired  in  the  shape  of  national  mini¬ 
mum  standards  of  educational  achievement.  If  one  reviews 
with  any  care  the  history  of  state  aid  in  this  country,  and 
elsewhere,  for  that  matter,  one  will  find  the  increasing  power 
and  control  in  management  acquired  by  those  who  have  the 
funds  to  distribute.  It  is  inevitable  that  such  control  should 
develop,  and  while  the  machinery  may  ostensibly  be  organ- 
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ized,  as  the  proponents  believe,  sincerely  and  completely  in 
the  conscientious  reservation  to  the  state  governments  of 
their  power  over  education,  the  result  has  always  been  con¬ 
trary.  This  is  true,  despite  the  provision  in  the  bill,  which 
has  been  used  to  answer  President  Butler  in  several  inter¬ 
views,  that 

All  the  educational  facilities  encouraged  by  the  provisions  of  this  act 
and  accepted  by  a  state  shall  be  organized,  supervised  and  administered 
exclusively  by  the  legally  constituted  state  and  local  educational  author¬ 
ities  of  said  state,  and  the  Secretary  of  Education  shall  exercise  no  author¬ 
ity  in  relation  thereto;  and  this  act  shall  not  be  construed  to  imply  federaL 
control  of  education  within  the  states,  nor  to  impair  the  freedom  of  the 
states  in  the  conduct  and  management  of  their  respective  school  systems. 

What  does  it  matter  that  the  form  of  power  is  still  retained 
by  the  state,  if  the  ends  to  be  achieved  and  even  the  stan¬ 
dards  of  work  are  prescribed  by  the  federal  government? 
It  is  possible  to  respect  this  provision  formally  and  yet 
develop  increasing  federal  influence,  if  not  control,  so  that 
in  their  ultimate  development  state  governments  might  not 
improbably  become  merely  automatic  agencies  for  carrying 
out  federal  ideas.  The  chief  educational  oflScers  would  con-' 
tinue  to  be  elected  or  appointed  in  the  state,  all  the  profes¬ 
sional  and  clerical  staff  selected  by  state  civil  service  or  other¬ 
wise,  the  legislature  continue  to  pass  educational  laws,  but 
there  would  be  not  federal  control,  but  federal  influence 
through  federal  standards — all-pervading  and  all-controlling. 
The  alternative,  of  course,  is  always  that  the  states  need 
not  accept  the  federal  money.  But  if  they  accept  the  federal 
money,  then  to  safeguard  the  federal  funds  it  is  necessary 
that  the  federal  government  lay  down  standards  and  policies, 
as  the  federal  government  has  heretofore  in  other  relations. 
Let  us  now  blink  this  fact,  and  let  us  frankly  admit  that 
federal  standards  and  control  would  be  very  helpful  and 
beneficially  stimulating  in  a  number  of  states.  But  this 
could  come  about  only  through  an  inevitable  federal  control 
that  the  advoeates  of  the  Sterling-Towner  Bill  abjure. 

The  attitude  of  President  Butler  shocks  some  of  the  pro¬ 
ponents  of  the  federalizing  program,  because  it  seems  in¬ 
consistent  with  the  fact  that  he  has  “long  been  one  of  the 
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inspiring  leaders  in  the  field  of  public  education,**  and  they 
ask  him  to  explain  “how  he  can  reconcile  his  opposition  to 
it  with  his  splendid  professional  idealism.**  This  unfortu¬ 
nately  is  an  evidence  of  the  old  attitude  that,  “my  doxy  is 
orthodoxy,  and  your  doxy  is  heterodoxy.** 

Undoubtedly,  much  of  the  opposition  to  the  federalizing 
program  comes  from  persons  who  may  not  be  particularly 
interested  in  or  identified  with  the  development  of  public 
education,  but  there  is  no  warrant  in  fact  or  in  justice  to 
classify  all  the  opponents  of  this  program  as  enemies  of 
the  public  school.  There  are  what  seem  to  the  opponents 
of  the  program  good  and  sound  reasons  for  the  opposition  to 
the  program  exactly  as  to  the  proponents  their  own  reasons 
are  adequate. 

If  the  quality  of  the  state  and  local  leadership  is  adequate 
for  the  responsibilities  of  public  education,  then  why  have 
we  not  had  in  the  last  few  years  leadership  to  do  the  various 
things  which  are  aimed  to  be  done  through  federal  aid? 
Even  where  movements  have  been  initiated,  the  educational 
leadership  has  been  rather  slow  in  following,  or  perhaps 
there  have  been  steps  taken  that  have  not  been  given  general 
enough  publicity  which  indicate  genuine  professional  leader¬ 
ship.  If  so,  why  has  it  not  been  circulated  even  by  the  ex¬ 
isting  federal  Bureau  of  Education  and  made  general  through 
such  circulation?  Or  have  all  the  educators  lain  down  on 
their  jobs  awaiting  the  federal  aid  and  the  federal  direction? 
It  may  be  possible,  and  very  probable,  that  the  state  and 
local  educational  leadership  of  the  country  could  definitely 
do  the  things  that  now  ought  to  be  done  through  federal  aid 
if  large  enough  funds  were  available  from  any  source. 

Why  not  now  attempt  to  increase  the  school  funds  through 
state  taxation  and  state  appropriation?  WTiy  not  attempt 
to  improve  the  state  educational  organization  to  bring  about 
the  ends  sought  through  federal  reorganization  and  taxation? 
No  student  of  American  education  will  claim  that  state 
educational  departments  have  exhausted  all  the  means  at 
their  command  to  bring  about  the  desirable  educational 
results.  Who  will  say  that  the  organization  of  the  state 
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educational  departments  are  even  built  on  correct  principles? 
Who  will  say  that  the  quality  of  educational  leadership  in 
the  states  comes  anywhere  near  the  opportunities  for  educa¬ 
tional  services  offered  through  state  organization? 

If  no  other  fact  were  needed  to  explain  the  policy  of  drift 
and  opportunism  that  is  so  characteristic  of  our  state  educa¬ 
tional  departments,  this  one  would  be  sufficient:  that  the 
administration  of  the  common  schools  of  the  country,  so 
far  as  the  state  is  concerned,  is  in  the  hands  of  politically 
elected  state  superintendents  in  thirty-eight  states.  Com¬ 
petent  and  courageous  educational  leadership  may  come  by 
this  method,  but  in  the  history  of  the  country  it  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  rare.  There  is  a  fairly  definite  concensus  of  educa¬ 
tional  opinion  as  to  the  best  methods  of  organizing  state 
departments  of  education,  but  apparently  no  concerted 
effort  is  made  to  substitute  this  correct  organization  for  the 
admittedly  inadequate  one  which  exists,  and,  even  where 
state  boards  of  education  are  organized,  there  is  compromise 
with  this  fundamentally  wrong  condition  of  elective  state 
superintendents,  and  what  is  worse,  the  boards  are  in  many 
states  constituted  largely  of  ex-oflScio  political  officers  and 
sometimes  of  ex-oflBcio  educational  oflicers  violating  the 
fundamental  principles  of  state  school  organization. 

And  so  far  as  local  organization  is  concerned,  the  county 
superintendency  is  still  largely  political,  rather  than  educa¬ 
tional,  in  character;  and  in  cities  where  high  professional 
ideals  are  recognized,  and  correct  principles  of  organization 
are  given  effect,  the  number  of  men  of  the  requisite  training 
and  capacity  for  the  city  superintendency  is  far  below  im¬ 
mediate  needs.  Former  Superintendent  Spaulding,  now 
head  of  the  Department  of  Education  in  the  Yale  Graduate 
School,  says: 

There  are  not  enough  men  and  women  available  who  are  even  fairly 
well  qualified  to  assume  the  responsibility  and  to  exercise  the  power  con-  ' 
centrated  in  modem  sui)erin tendencies.  There  are  not  enough  who  com¬ 
bine  the  requisite  knowledge,  intelligence,  and  wisdom,  with  the  necessary 
force  of  character,  temperament,  endurance,  and  many  other  rare  qual¬ 
ities.  There  are  some;  but  the  total  number  discoverable  is  quite  insuflB- 
cient  to  meet  even  present  demands.  And  these  demands  are  multiplying 
rapidly  and  are  likely  to  multiply  even  more  rapidly,  not  only  as  cities  in 
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growing  numbers  reorganize  their  educational  systems,  but  as  state  and 
thousands  of  coimty  superintendencies  become  professionalized. 

Instead  of  organizing  this  tremendous  propaganda  and 
great  energy  to  secure  more  educational  machinery  and 
machinery  more  remote  from  the  “situs”  of  the  educational 
problem,  why  not  direct  effort  to  the  already  existing  ma¬ 
chinery,  and  as  for  money,  no  constitutional  or  other  legal 
limitation  upon  the  amount  or  method  of  state  taxation  ex¬ 
ists,  and  consequently  any  state  that  is  willing  may  frankly 
face  its  educational  problem,  particularly  in  its  financial 
aspects.  And  suppose  we  get  the  federal  money,  how  are 
we  going  to  improve  the  existing  machinery  that  by  all  the 
professions  of  the  proponents  of  federalization  must  handle 
the  funds? 

Any  purpose  of  transferring  to  Washington  the  directive 
educational  leadership  of  the  country  and  the  control  and 
management  of  public  education  is  especially  renounced  by 
the  proponents  of  the  Sterling-Towner  Bill.  For  example, 
at  various  places  in  their  book  Keith  and  Bagley  say : 

There  is  no  thought  here  of  a  national  control  of  public  education.  This 
would  be  without  warrant  or  justification.^ 

Control  of  education  by  the  Federal  Government  is  as  undesirable  as  it 
is  impossible.^ 

On  the  other  hand,  for  Congress  to  attempt  to  usurp  the  sovereign  right 
of  each  state  to  organize,  supervise,  and  administer  education  within  its 
own  borders  and  specifically  and  directly  for  the  state’s  own  citizens  would 
clearly  be  unconstitutional.  It  is,  indeed,  unthinkable.  Congress  has 
never  attempted  to  do  this.® 

If  federal  cooperation  in  education  can  work  the  miracles  which  now 
stand  to  its  credit,  and  if  it  can  do  this  without  invading  in  any  respect 
the  rights  of  the  states,  it  can  work  other  sadly  needed  miracles  with  the 
same  efficiency  and  the  same  freedom  from  danger.® 

I  cannot  help  repeating  in  this  connection  that  what  is 
here  said  to  be  “  without  warrant  or  justification,  as  undesir¬ 
able  as  it  is  impossible,  and  even  unthinkable”  is  most  likely 
to  be  the  actual  political  development.  This  is  one  of  the 

*Keith  and  Bagley,  The  Nation  and  the  Schools,  p.  6. 

'Ibid,  p.  90. 

*Ibid.  p.  106. 
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“miracles”  that  will  undoubtedly  stand  to  the  credit  of 
federalization,  that  the  unthinkable  and  the  impossible  shall 
actually  come  to  pass. 

So  I  take  it  the  real  purpose  of  the  advocates  of  the 
Sterling-Towner  Bill  is  not  a  desire  to  shift  the  leadership 
to  the  nation,  rather  than  to  retain  it  in  the  states,  but  to 
get  adequate  funds  from  federal  sources  because  apparently 
such  funds  cannot  be  secured  through  the  state  and  local 
sources. 

If  the  argument  were  frankly  made,  it  would  be  summed 
up  in  this  manner:  Through  unfortunate  constitutional  lim¬ 
itations  placed  upon  localities  for  expenditure  for  education, 
many  of  the  local  communities  are  “up  against  it”  and  will 
have  some  difficulty  in  even  maintaining  the  present  educa¬ 
tional  situation  within  the  existing  tax  limitations.  The 
state,  which  is  under  no  such  limitations,  has  not  seen  fit, 
either  through  the  provision  of  permanent  school  funds,  or 
through  adequate  taxation  on  property,  or  inheritance, 
or  income,  to  provide  money  enough  to  take  the  obviously 
essential  next  steps  in  public  education.  The  reasons  may 
be  economic,  but  they  are  more  likely  political,  and  the 
educational  leadership  of  the  states,  not  wanting  to  raise 
local  or  state  taxes  because  it  is  politically  inexpedient,  is 
appealing  to  the  federal  government. 

Federal  taxes  for  the  most  part  are  not  direct.  They  are 
indirect  taxes.  They  are  pushed  far  away  from  the  localities, 
as  far  away  as  they  can  be  pushed,  and  what  seems  to  be 
forgotten  is  that  the  people  in  the  various  localities  of  the 
country  pay  the  bill.  And,  perhaps,  the  proponents  of  the 
Sterling-Towner  Bill  are  correct  in  acting  on  the  theory  that 
the  least  difficult  way  to  get  people  to  pay  their  money  for 
education  is  in  an  indirect  method  in  which  the  people  are 
unconscious  of  the  process.  Yet  we  have  evidence  on  every 
hand  that  where  the  facts  are  put  up  to  the  people  directly, 
they  have  voted  generously,  under  competent  state  leader¬ 
ship  and  state- wide  agitation  (e.  g.,  in  California),  large 
sums  of  money  for  public  education.  We  have  found  even 
during  the  present  year,  in  large  numbers  of  cities  all  over 
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the  country,  in  the  most  depressing  financial  conditions  and 
high  taxes,  community  after  community  voting  bond  issues 
for  public  school  buildings. 

The  federal  government  has  made  land  grants  for  public 
education.  The  federal  government  has  made  money  grants 
for  public  education.  This  money  has  been  given  outright 
to  the  state  and  no  effort  has  been  made  to  control  the  ex¬ 
penditure,  except  in  the  most  general  way,  by  defining  the 
purpose  for  which  it  shall  be  used.  Under  the  Smith- 
Hughes  Law,  however,  the  federal  government  has  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  degree  prescribed  the  methods  and  purposes  and 
has  got  more  and  more  into  the  detailed  administration 
of  state  educational  systems.  W  hether  or  not  this  is  wise, 
it  is  the  fact.  Like  Keith  and  Bagley  we  must  leave  the 
outcome  to  the  wise  years.  “Wliether,”  they  say,  “the 
plan  is  too  highly  centralized,  and  whether  the  Federal 
Board  will  infringe  upon  the  ‘autonomy  of  the  states,’  are 
matters  which  the  wise  years  will  reveal.”^ 

There  may  be  adequate  legal  and  constitutional  argu¬ 
ments  against  this  process,  but  I  am  not  particularly  con¬ 
cerned  about  these  arguments  at  this  time.  I  leave  the 
legal  arguments  to  the  lawyers.  In  any  case,  ultimately 
through  the  development  of  public  opinion,  constitutional 
provision  will  not  stand  in  the  way  of  sound  public  policy. 
But  if  the  federal  government  really  wants  to  aid  education 
and  keep  within  its  traditional,  not  to  say  constitutional, 
sphere  of  activity,  the  most  obvious  way  for  it  to  aid  public 
education  is  to  place  the  money  in  capital  funds  for  educa¬ 
tion,  the  principal  of  which  shall  be  inviolate  and  the  income 
available  for  the  state  educational  program,  and  the  in¬ 
come  may  be  restricted,  if  desirable,  to  elementary  educa¬ 
tion,  including  perhaps  the  junior  high  school. 

One  of  the  most  significant  features  in  the  history  of  public 
education  in  this  country  is  the  establishment  of  the  state 
common  school  funds  largely  through  federal  grants.  These 
funds  were  a  most  significant  feature  in  establishing  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  taxation  of  all  for  the  public  schools.  This  is 

^Keitb  and  Bagley,  p.  100. 
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true,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  these  funds  were  to  a  consider¬ 
able  degree  dissipated  through  mismanagement. 

There  is  one  other  aspect  to  this  financial  problem,  and 
that  is  the  question  of  the  distribution  of  wealth  in  this 
country.  The  concentration  of  wealth  in  such  centers  as 
New  York,  Chicago,  San  Francisco,  St.  Louis,  and  the  like, 
may  furnish  an  excuse  for  federal  aid  in  a  particular  form. 

If  any  of  the  states  are  in  such  position  that  the  amount 
of  money  that  could  be  raised  from  state  and  local  taxation 
is  not  adequate  to  provide  a  minimum  standard  of  education,— 
as  defined  by  the  federal  government — and  such  definition 
is  essential  if  funds  are  to  be  competently  administered — 
then  income  tax  or  surtaxes  on  income  directed  primarily 
to  this  concentration  of  wealth  in  the  larger  urban  centers 
may  be  justified  to  give  the  children  in  the  poorer  states  the 
opportunities  that  would  otherwise  be  denied  them.  Such 
money  would  be  distributed  to  the  state  inversely  according 
to  its  wealth,  or  according  to  its  wealth  per  school  child.  In 
that  case,  the  funds  should  be  available  only  to  the  states 
that  are  below  the  national  minimum  and  should  be  avail¬ 
able  for  such  periods  of  time  as  the  states’  wealth  makes 
impossible  the  attainment  of  the  minimum  standards  of  all 
the  children  in  the  states,  as  defined  in  the  national  stan¬ 
dards.  Such  a  plan  would  go  to  the  heart  of  our  national 
difficulty,  which  is  economic,  and  would  do  so  without  in¬ 
terference  in  or  control  of  state  and  local  administration 
of  schools. 

There  is  one  other  aspect  of  the  federalizing  movement 
that  may  be  commented  upon  here,  and  that  is  the  creation 
of  a  new  cabinet  position — the  Secretary  of  Education.  I 
confess  that  I  have  not  been  enthusiastic  about  this  pro¬ 
posal.  I  have  regarded  it  as  insignificant,  compared  to  the 
problem  of  improving  the  state  educational  organization. 
The  purpose  is  to  give  dignity  to  the  chief  educational  oflScer 
of  the  United  States;  to  have  education  recognized  in  the 
councils  of  the  nation;  and  to  secure  a  person  fully  up  to  the 
qualifications  for  the  position.  There  may  be  something 
to  this  third  reason,  but  in  general  the  case  is  made  up  on 
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the  theory  that  the  position  is  going  to  create  leadership. 
People  whom  we  would  never  listen  to  as  private  individuals 
attract  our  attention,  not  because  of  anything  they  say, 
but  merely  because  of  the  fact  that  they  hold  oflficial  positions. 
The  person  with  the  requisite  qualifications,  i.  e.,  with  per¬ 
sonality  and  educational  insight,  could  from  the  platform  of 
a  Bureau  of  Education,  and  let  us  call  it  an  insignificant 
Bureau  of  a  great  Department,  arouse  the  attention  of  the 
United  States  and  make  it  live  up  to  the  full  purposes  of 
our  democratic  theory.^  A  person  not  possessed  of  these 
qualities  with  all  the  prestige  of  a  cabinet  position  and  being 
recognized  in  the  councils  of  the  nation,  and  appointed  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and  confirmed  by  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  could  not  himself  appreciate 
the  necessary  national  service  that  needs  to  be  performed 
and  could  not  convince  the  nation  as  to  its  duty. 

There  is  a  good  story  of  an  old  Greek  who  was  given  a  very 
minor  oflBce.  The  oflSce  was  not  regarded  as  honorable  or 
eminently  respectable,  but  the  Greek  pointed  out  a  great 
truth  when  he  said  that  if  the  oflSce  did  not  confer  honor 
upon  him,  he  would  confer  honor  upon  the  office.  And  so 
it  is  with  the  United  States  Commissionership  of  Education. 
The  opportunity  is  there  and  only  waits  for  the  man  to  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity. 

While  examining  the  Massachusetts  Statutes  for  the  year 
1837,  I  found  the  law  creating  the  Massachusetts  State 
Board  of  Education  under  which  Horace  Mann  worked. 
There  was  no  dignity  or  prestige  about  the  position;  there 
were  no  funds  to  distribute;  he  was  to  be  just  a  collector  of 
statistics  and  a  propagandist,  working  at  a  salary  not  to 
exceed  one  thousand  dollars  a  year.  And  yet,  under  such 
a  law,  in  such  a  time,  without  funds,  he  is  now  regarded  as 
one  of  the  great  educational  reformers  of  this  country. 
What  we  need  is  a  Horace  Mann  in  Washington.  Or,  better 
still,  what  we  need  are  Horace  Manns  administering  the 

qn  this  connection  I  note  with  interest  under  a  picture  of  the  recent  U.  S.  Com¬ 
missioner  in  the  October,  1921,  issue  of  the  Educational  Review,  this  statement: 
“in  ten  years  he  brought  an  obscure  bureau  up  to  practically  the  rank  of  a  great 
department  of  the  Federal  Government.” 
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educational  system  in  the  forty-eight  states — that  is  the 
consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished. 

The  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  can  at  the 
present  time  secure  as  much  publicity  from  his  oflBcial  posi¬ 
tion  as  a  member  of  the  cabinet  in  the  same  field,  and  ap¬ 
parently  the  influence  of  the  federal  Bureau  is  going  to  be 
largely  that  of  publicity.  The  theory,  of  course,  is  that  if 
we  repeat  “Baldine”  often  enough  the  person  with  hair 
falling  out  will,  when  he  goes  to  the  drug  store  some  day, 
be  prompted  to  try  this  “ideal  hair  restorer”  and  “sure 
cure  for  baldness.”  In  other  words  we  are  working  for  a 
social  patent  medicine  that  shall  be  a  panacea  for  all  our 
educational  ills.  We  are  very  likely  to  be  disappointed. 

If  the  advocates  of  federalizing  education  are  sincere  in 
their  desire  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  state  educational 
systems  and  keep  them  under  state  control,  it  would  seem, 
with  the  political  system  at  Washington,  that  the  ideal 
arrangements  of  a  federal  agency  of  education  would  be  a 
federal  Board  of  Education  in  the  same  legal  position  as 
the  United  States  Commerce  Commission,  or,  as  has  been 
recently  suggested,  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

Let  us  not  place  too  much  faith  in  the  mere  change  of 
federal  mechanism  of  educational  administration.  Let  us 
have  a  national  educational  leadership  of  spiritual  power, 
of  vision,  and  of  the  broadest  democracy.  Such  leadership 
will  be  independent  of  mere  mechanism,  but  will  utilize 
mechanism  for  what  it  is — a  means  to  an  end.  In  any  case, 
let  us  all,  particularly  those  who  are  in  state  and  local  ad¬ 
ministrative  positions,  do  our  utmost  actually  to  bring  about 
the  educational  results  aimed  at  in  the  federalization  pro¬ 
gram. 

Note:  Dr.  Edward  A.  Fitzpatrick,  though  still  far  from  his  zenith,  has 
already  had  a  broad  experience  in  education  and  public  administration. 
He  was  for  several  years  a  successful  high  school  teacher  in  New  York 
City,  but  has  devoted  the  past  decade  to  training  workers  in  the  public 
service  and  to  serving  his  country  during  the  war  as  a  draft  administrator. 
During  the  past  three  years  he  has  been  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education  in  Wisconsin. 

For  previous  discussions  of  the  subject  treated  in  this  article,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  following  issues  of  the  Educational  Review:  November, 
1920;  January  and  September,  1921;  and  February,  1922. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  RURAL  SCHOOL  SURVEY: 
III.  ITS  RECOMMENDATIONS 
George  A.  Works 


The  preceding  article  contained  a  summary  of  the 
principal  findings  relating  to  the  sections  of  the  New 
York  State  rural  school  survey  that  dealt  with  ad¬ 
ministration  and  supervision,  support,  and  the  teaching 
staff.  It  will  be  recalled  that  the  survey  was  in  charge  of  a 
committee  representing  lay  and  professional  groups  that 
were  interested  in  the  rural  schools.  It  is  the  purpose  of 
this  presentation  to  set  forth  the  recommendations  that  this 
committee  is  making  to  the  rural  school  patrons  of  the  state. 
It  should  be  understood  that  while  the  committee  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  these  recommendations  they  are  under  heavy 
obligations  to  the  director  of  each  section  of  the  survey,  not 
only  for  collecting  the  data  on  which  the  suggestions  are 
based,  but  also  for  many  of  the  policies  that  are  recommended 
in  the  report.  Those  who  should  receive  recognition  in 
this  connection  are:  Dr.  Charles  H.  Judd  and  his  associates 
in  the  section  dealing  with  administration  and  supervision. 
Dr.  Harlan  Updegraff  on  school  support,  and  Dr.  William 
C.  Bagley  on  the  problems  connected  with  the  teaching 
staff.  In  no  instance  were  all  of  the  suggestions  accepted  in 
the  form  in  which  they  were  made,  and  it  may  well  be  that 
some  of  the  weaknesses  of  the  suggested  program  are  due  to 
the  changes  that  have  been  made  by  the  committee.  But  in 
the  judgment  of  the  members,  these  changes  mean  a  better 
adaptation  of  the  program  to  the  conditions  that  obtain  in 
the  state. 

For  purposes  of  local  administration  it  was  considered 
desirable  that  the  common  school  districts  and  the  union 
free  school  districts  under  the  rural  education  law  should 
give  way  to  a  larger  unit.  The  community  is  recommended 
for  this  purpose.  In  the  formation  of  these  units  the  boun- 
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daries  of  the  existing  districts  will  be  left  as  they  are  unless 
a  change  is  approved  by  the  school  patrons  affected  by  pro¬ 
posed  modifications.  The  boundaries  will  be  determined 
by  such  factors  as  topography,  roads,  and  the  social  and 
economic  centers  that  are  already  so  well  established  in  the 
state.  In  thinking  of  these  units,  it  is  of  fundamental  im¬ 
portance  to  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  they  are  not  to  be  laid 
out  in  an  arbitrary  manner.  These  communities  are  in  the 
main  well  determined  by  the  economic,  social,  and  educa¬ 
tional  life  of  the  rural  people.  The  main  problem  raised  by 
this  recommendation  is  that  of  locating  the  boundaries  in 
the  most  scientific  manner  possible.  As  has  been  implied, 
in  the  formation  of  these  units,  no  attention  will  be  paid  to 
boundaries  of  such  civil  units  as  the  towns  and  counties. 
The  experience  with  the  township  law  revealed  many  in¬ 
stances  in  which  school  patrons  found  themselves  in  one 
town  when  it  came  to  paying  taxes  and  expressing  them¬ 
selves  on  school  affairs,  when  their  real  school  interest  was  in 
another  town.  This  was  frequently  true  in  the  case  of  high 
schools.  To  remedy  this  situation  and  to  secure  certain 
other  desirable  ends,  the  community  unit  is  suggested. 

This  unit  will  be  somewhat  different  from  the  community 
as  defined  by  the  rural  sociologist — it  will  be  a  larger  com¬ 
munity.  This  will  be  true  because  it  is  believed  that  in 
general  there  should  be  something  in  the  way  of  high  school 
facilities  in  each  one  of  the  units.  In  many  instances  this 
may  be  only  a  junior  high  school  but  in  other  cases  there 
will  undoubtedly  be  more  than  one  high  school  in  the  unit. 
The  high  school  is  stressed  as  a  result  of  conviction  on  the 
part  of  the  committee  that  the  general  level  of  schooling  has 
been  reached  that  makes  it  a  matter  of  vital  importance  to 
the  state  that  young  people  living  in  rural  communities 
should  have  adequate  secondary  school  facilities. 

Each  unit  will  have  a  board  of  education  consisting  of 
one  trustee  from  each  common  school  district  and  of  the 
board  of  education  from  the  union  free  school  district,  or 
districts  in  the  community  unit.  In  general  this  will  mean 
that  the  outlying  districts  will  have  a  majority  on  the  board 
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of  education  and  it  is  suggested  that  the  patrons  of  the  union 
free  school  district  be  permitted  to  increase  their  member¬ 
ship  to  equal  that  of  the  outlying  districts,  but  in  no  in¬ 
stance  will  they  be  permitted  a  larger  number. 

Question  will  at  once  be  raised  regarding  the  wisdom  of 
having  such  a  large  board.  Theoretically  it  is  unsound  and 
the  experience  of  cities  indicates  that  a  smaller  board  is  much 
to  be  preferred.  The  committee  faced  certain  conditions 
in  the  state  that  seemed  to  make  the  small  board  impossible. 
During  the  time  the  township  act  was  in  operation,  there  was 
complaint  on  the  part  of  rural  people  to  the  effect  that  the 
village  obtained  control  of  the  boards  of  education.  This 
made  it  possible  for  them  to  favor  the  schools  in  the  centres 
of  population.  There  exists  considerable  suspicion  of  the 
villages  on  the  part  of  country  people,  and  in  some  instances 
it  amounts  even  to  antagonism.  On  the  other  hand,  cases 
are  not  lacking  in  which  those  who  live  in  union  free  school 
districts  where  they  have  developed  strong  school  systems 
are  afraid  that  if  the  farmers  have  a  majority  on  boards  on 
education,  that  they  will  not  be  willing  to  keep  the  schools  in 
the  villages  up  to  their  present  standards. 

A  common  suggestion  among  rural  school  patrons  is  to 
the  effect  that  the  thing  for  them  to  do  is  to  establish  a 
school  system  of  their  own,  independent  of  the  centres  of 
population.  Two  objections  are  evident  to  any  such  plan: 

1.  For  a  state  like  New  York,  it  is  not  practicable.  The 
high  schools  are  already  located  at  the  places  that  are  most 
convenient.  In  most  sections  of  the  state  there  are  already 
enough  of  them  to  care  for  both  urban  and  rural  children 
and  to  establish  a  system  of  rural  high  schools  would  greatly 
multiply  the  cost  of  school  maintenance. 

2.  It  would  be  extremely  unfortunate  to  so  organize  the 
school  system  as  to  contribute  in  any  way  to  the  further  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  breach  between  country  and  city.  The 
public  school  is  one  of  the  most  effective  agencies  in  making 
for  social  unity.  There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  much 
will  be  accomplished  toward  establishing  a  better  under¬ 
standing  between  the  urban  and  rural  elements  in  the  state’s 
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population  if  the  young  people  have  the  opportunity  to 
attend  a  common  high  school.  The  value  from  this  source 
will  be  greatly  increased  with  the  development  of  junior 
high  schools  that  will  bring  the  young  people  together  earlier 
in  their  lives.  This  will  make  it  possible  for  a  larger  pro¬ 
portion  of  them  to  have  a  greater  body  of  common  experi¬ 
ence  and  training  than  is  practicable  with  the  present  or¬ 
ganization.  It  will  make  for  the  development  of  a  larger 
social  consciousness  on  the  part  of  rural  people. 

For  these  reasons,  it  seems  desirable  to  unite  the  efforts 
of  both  rural  and  urban  school  patrons  in  their  efforts  to 
furnish  more  adequate  school  facilities.  If  the  rural  high 
school  is  not  well  adapted  to  meeting  the  needs  of  the  country 
boy  and  girl,  as  is  claimed,  it  would  seem  to  be  much  wiser 
to  give  rural  people  a  voice  in  bringing  about  the  necessary 
changes  instead  of  establishing  a  dual  system. 

The  board  of  education  for  the  community  unit,  with  its 
representative  from  country  and  village,  working  on  the 
school  problems  of  both,  will  undoubtedly  be  a  means  of 
contributing  to  a  better  understanding  between  rural  and 
urban  people.  It  is  also  possible  that  the  advantage  that 
comes  from  the  large  board  that  will  be  in  contact  with  every 
community,  through  its  membership,  will  more  than  offset 
the  loss  due  to  its  cumbersomeness.  However,  provision 
is  made  by  which  the  electors  of  any  community  may  estab¬ 
lish  a  smaller  board  if  they  wish.  A  board  of  six  members, 
three  from  the  village  and  three  from  the  country,  or  a  small 
board  elected  at  large  may  be  substituted  by  a  majority  of 
all  voting,  and  a  majority  of  the  school  districts  in  the  com¬ 
munity  unit. 

It  seems  desirable  for  the  State  Department  of  Education 
to  make  such  changes  as  will  provide  it  with  an  organization 
especially  designed  to  handle  the  rural  school  problems  of 
the  state  as  they  relate  to  both  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  and  also  to  the  training  of  teachers  for  the  rural 
schools.  A  recommendation  is  being  made  to  this  effect. 

Between  the  local  districts  and  the  State  Department  of 
Education,  there  is  at  present  the  supervisory  district  with 
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certain  administrative  functions.  Some  modifications  are 
suggested  in  this  unit,  and  since  the  new  unit  will  not  corres¬ 
pond  to  the  present  supervisory  unit  and  is  not  based  on  any 
existing  political  unit,  it  will  be  referred  to  in  their  discussion 
as  the  intermediate  unit.  To  secure  this  intermediate  unit, 
the  community  units  will  be  arranged  in  groups.  There 
are  at  present  208  supervisory  districts  in  the  state  and  a 
superintendent  was  elected  in  1921  in  each  of  these  districts 
for  a  term  of  five  years.  Therefore  it  is  suggested  that  for 
the  present  the  number  of  intermediate  units  be  kept  at 
208.  The  present  supervisory  units  are  laid  out  with  rec¬ 
ognition  of  town  and  county  boundary  lines.  In  the  new 
intermediate  units  these  divisions  would  not  be  controlling 
factors  in  determining  the  boundaries.  A  superintendent 
would  have  a  group  of  communities,  each  with  more  or  less 
unity  of  interest  in  school  affairs. 

Under  the  present  organization,  the  people  are  represented 
in  the  supervisory  unit  by  means  of  two  school  directors 
from  each  town.  The  influence  of  the  patrons  is  limited,  as 
the  responsibility  of  these  directors  ends  with  the  choice  of 
a  superintendent.  The  recommendations  that  are  being 
made  provide  for  a  board  representative  of  the  people  that 
will  have  continuous  relations  to  the  schools.  This  board 
will  consist  of  one  member  from  each  community  unit,  but 
with  the  provision  that  in  no  instance  shall  the  board  be 
composed  of  less  than  three  members.  The  members  are 
to  be  chosen  by  the  community  boards  from  their  own  mem¬ 
bership. 

\Mien  legislation  is  drawn  it  will  be  necessary  to  make 
provision  for  a  clear  definition  of  responsibilities  between 
the  three  units  involved  in  the  administration  of  the  schools, 
viz.,  the  state,  the  intermediate  unit,  and  the  community 
unit.  The  recommendations  made  by  the  committee  do 
this  only  in  the  case  of  a  few  functions.  The  principle  has 
been  accepted  that  only  such  responsibilities  should  be  placed 
on  the  higher  administrative  levels  as  cannot  be  carried 
economically  and  effectively  by  a  lower  level.  Such  an  ar¬ 
rangement  will  make  possible  the  development  of  the  largest 
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possible  measure  of  local  initiative  and  responsibility  for 
leadership  in  school  affairs. 

A  more  complete  development  of  the  intermediate  unit 
than  now  obtains  will  make  it  possible  to  secure  a  fuller 
utilization  of  local  resources  in  administering  the  schools. 
This  should  result  in  giving  to  the  system  a  greater  degree  of 
flexibility  in  meeting  local  needs  and  conditions  than  would 
otherwise  be  possible.  The  addition  of  the  suggested  board 
of  education  will  give  the  lay  interests  an  influence  in  certain 
phases  of  the  workings  of  the  school  system  that  they  now 
lack.  Undoubtedly  it  is  this  lack  that  has  led  to  the  erron¬ 
eous  but  widely  prevalent  idea  on  the  part  of  rural  school 
patrons  that  the  district  superintendent  of  schools  should  be 
chosen  by  a  popular  vote. 

The  importance  of  strengthening  the  intermediate  unit 
can  be  made  clear  by  an  illustration.  Farmers  throughout 
the  state  are  awakened  to  the  importance  of  their  children 
having  an  opportunity  to  attend  high  school.  The  develop¬ 
ment  of  secondary  schools  of  both  junior  and  senior  grade, 
making  provision  for  vocational  guidance,  and  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  special  types  of  education  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
young  people  living  in  the  country  will  call  for  a  large  ex¬ 
pansion  of  secondary  school  facilities.  It  would  be  uneco¬ 
nomical  and  in  most  cases  impracticable  for  each  of  the  com¬ 
munity  units  to  develop  all  of  these  facilities.  Cooperation 
and  coordination  of  effort  on  the  part  of  several  of  them  will 
make  it  possible  to  furnish  these  types  of  education  more  ef¬ 
fectively  and  more  economically  than  would  otherwise  be 
possible.  In  matters  of  this  kind  it  appears  to  be  important 
that  the  intermediate  unit  under  the  guidance  of  the  state 
should  have  considerable  authority.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  the  recommendations  do  not  recognize  these  problems 
adequately. 

In  the  preceding  article,  attention  was  called  to  the  fact 
that  the  present  distribution  of  responsibilities  between  lay 
and  professional  interests  did  not  in  all  instances  give  to  each 
group  the  duties  that  it  was  in  best  position  to  carry  to  suc¬ 
cessful  completion.  Legally  the  school  trustee  in  the  com- 
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mon  school  district  is  empowered  to  determine  the  courses 
of  study,  select  teachers  and  equipment.  The  district  meet¬ 
ing  is  authorized  to  choose  the  textbooks.  In  the  instances 
cited  there  can  be  no  question  regarding  the  desirability  of 
an  expert  passing  on  questions  involved.  They  are  in  the 
main  questions  that  the  layman  is  perfectly  willing  to  ack¬ 
nowledge  that  he  is  not  competent  to  handle  unassisted. 
It  is  true  that  in  some  instances  advice  of  the  expert  is  sought, 
but  in  many  others  it  is  not.  The  option  rests  with  the 
layman.  The  proper  relation  would  seem  to  require  that 
the  initiative  in  such  matters  would  be  vested  in  a  profes¬ 
sional  officer  with  the  layman  having  the  right  of  approval  of 
principles  and  policies  involved. 

A  further  illustration  of  an  apparently  unwise  distribution 
of  responsibilities  may  be  given — the  situation  existing  in 
the  consolidation  of  schools.  At  present  schools  may  be  con¬ 
solidated  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  electors  in  each  of  the 
districts  in  the  proposed  consolidation,  or  the  district  super¬ 
intendent  of  schools  may  redefine  district  boundaries. 
This  means  that  two  or  more  districts  are  dissolved  and  then 
united  as  one.  While  the  superintendent  does  not  have  the 
power  to  consolidate  the  schools,  for  practical  purposes  it 
amounts  to  the  same  thing.  The  committee  decided  to  re¬ 
commend  the  repeal  of  that  section  of  the  act  which  places 
this  power  in  the  hands  of  the  district  superintendent.  This 
has  been  done  because  of  a  belief  that  final  approval  of  such 
matters  should  rest  with  the  laity.  It  is  probably  true  that 
it  would  be  better  to  place  the  authority  in  the  hands  of  the 
community  boards  but  the  attitude  of  the  people  toward 
consolidation  of  schools  is  such  that  in  general  they  are  un¬ 
willing  even  to  trust  this  power  in  the  hands  of  their  repre¬ 
sentatives.  Their  inability  to  prevent  “forced  consoli¬ 
dation  ”  in  the  past  has  undoubtedly  been  a  factor  in  causing 
this  attitude. 

The  establishment  of  the  community  units  and  the  group¬ 
ing  of  these  to  form  the  intermediate  unit  makes  it  necessary 
to  provide  for  two  agencies  of  a  temporary  nature.  The 
community  units  are  to  be  formed  by  a  commission  of  five 
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appointed  by  the  county  board  of  supervisors  in  each  county 
from  persons  living  under  the  rural  education  law.  There  is  to 
be  a  state  commission  of  three  composed  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  and  two  persons  living  under  the  rural  education 
law,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor.  The  state  body 
would  be  responsible  for  the  following  in  connection  with 
formation  of  the  community  units :  1 .  The  formulation  of 

general  suggestions  to  guide  the  county  commissions  in  their 
work.  2.  Adjustment  of  differences  that  may  arise  be¬ 
tween  county  commissions.  3.  Hearing  appeals  of  school 
patrons  who  are  not  satisfied  with  the  decisions  of  county 
commissions. 

The  state  commission  is  given  authority  to  determine  the 
grouping  of  the  community  units  into  the  208  intermediate 
units  to  which  reference  has  previously  been  made.  It  will 
also  have  the  further  responsibility  of  determining  the  num¬ 
ber  of  intermediate  units  to  be  provided  for  after  1926. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  findings,  attention  was  directed  to 
the  interesting  situation  that  existed  in  local  tax  rates.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  there  were  marked  inequalities  in 
the  true  or  equalized  tax  rate  that  was  found  in  school  dis¬ 
tricts  with  essentially  the  same  school  facilities.  It  further 
appeared  that  these  differences  were  due  to  the  great  varia¬ 
tions  in  the  real  wealth  of  the  districts  and  the  additional  fact 
that  the  distribution  of  state  aid  was  not  on  such  a  basis  as 
to  correct  the  discrepancies.  In  his  study  of  the  financial 
situation  and  his  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  the 
existing  conditions,  it  is  believed  that  Dr.  Updegraff  has 
made  a  valuable  contribution.  The  enactment  of  his  recom¬ 
mendations  into  legislation  would  mark  a  distinct  advance 
in  the  relation  of  the  state  to  the  support  of  rural  schools. 

Two  classes  of  state  aid  for  schools  are  recognized: 
1.  General  support;  and  2.  Special  grants.  The  recommen¬ 
dation  on  general  aid  was  accepted  by  the  committee  in  the 
form  in  which  it  was  made  by  Dr.  Updegraff.  The  amount 
of  aid  that  would  come  to  any  community  unit  would  be 
determined  by  the  following  factors:  real  valuation  per 
teacher,  number  of  mills  in  the  local  tax  rate,  a  given  con- 
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stant,  and  the  number  of  teachers.  When  their  relation  is 
expressed  in  a  formula,  it  becomes;  (290,000  -  V)  m  x  $.626  x  t. 
In  this  formula  the  290,000  is  the  real  wealth  back  of  the 
median  teacher  of  the  state,  V  is  the  real  wealth  for  each 
teacher  in  the  community  unit,  m  the  number  of  mills  in  the 
true  local  tax  rate,  $.626  the  constant  and  t  the  number  of 
teachers  in  the  unit.  This  constant  was  obtained  by  multi¬ 
plying  the  median  valuation  of  $290,000  by  5.8,  the  present 
true  tax  rate  in  mills  for  the  rural  districts  of  the  state,  and 
dividing  1,054  the  median  cost  per  teaching  unit  in  the  rural 
districts  by  the  product. 

The  acceptance  of  this  formula  in  the  distribution  of  state 
aid  would  give  recognition  to  two  fundamental  factors. 
They  are  the  ability  of  a  community  to  support  schools  as 
represented  by  its  wealth,  and  its  willingness  to  maintain 
them.  The  former  finds  expression  in  the  fact  that  the  true 
valuation  per  teacher  is  a  factor,  and  the  latter  by  the  in¬ 
creased  aid  that  would  come  to  a  district  with  each  increase 
in  its  local  tax  rate.  Provision  is  made  by  which  state  aid 
will  not  go  beyond  the  amount  available  when  a  true  tax 
rate  of  ten  mills  has  been  reached.  To  make  possible  this 
basis  of  state  aid,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  state  to  provide 
a  fund  for  the  equalization  of  educational  opportunity  in 
rural  communities.  There  can  be  no  question  but  what  such 
a  fund  will  have  to  be  provided  if  the  expression  “equality 
of  opportunity”  is  to  have  a  significance  in  the  educational 
facilities  that  are  available  for  country  children  as  contrasted 
with  those  living  in  the  cities  and  villages  of  the  state. 

^  There  are  two  further  features  of  the  general  aid  that  are 
worthy  of  note.  A  flat  grant  of  $48  per  teacher  is  made  to 
districts  having  a  true  valuation  between  $290,000  and 
$300,000  per  teacher.  This  grant  decreases  at  the  rate  of 
$8  for  each  $100,000  increase  on  valuations  above  $300,000. 
The  aid  provided  by  the  formula  is  basal,  but  since  it  costs 
about  $400  a  year  more  to  furnish  secondary  teachers  than 
it  does  to  provide  them  for  the  elementary  schools  it  is  sug¬ 
gested  that  $400  be  added  to  the  amount  provided  by  the 
formula  for  each  high  school  teacher  in  the  community  unit 
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in  which  the  true  valuation  per  teacher  is  less  than  $350,000. 
In  the  application  of  this  aid  it  is  proposed  to  make  these 
grants  for  junior  high  school  teachers  in  communities  in 
which  a  junior  high  school  organization  is  eflFected.  This 
additional  aid  it  is  believed  will  stimulate  the  growth  of  this 
type  of  organization. 

There  are  several  forms  of  special  aid,  but  consideration 
will  be  given  to  only  four  of  the  more  significant  ones: 

1.  Provision  is  made  for  state  aid  for  school  buildings  and 
teacherages  on  the  following  basis: 

Districts  having  a  valuation  per  teacher  of  less  than 

$  50,000  30%  of  the  cost  of  building  and  equipment 

$  50,000—$  99,000  25%  “  “  “  “ 

$100,000— $149,000  20%  “  “  “  “ 

$150,000— $199,000  15%  “  “  “  “ 

$200,000— $249,000  10%  “  “  “  “ 

$250,000— $299,000  5%  “  “  “  “ 

$300,000—  over  0%  “  “  “  “ 

It  will  be  necessary  to  establish  by  law  and  regulation  the 
maximum  amounts  that  will  be  available  for  different  types 
of  buildings.  It  is  also  suggested  that  aid  be  granted  on  the 
same  basis  for  the  making  of  major  improvements  in  build¬ 
ings  such  as  would  be  considered  capital  outlays  by  the  rules 
of  the  State  Department  of  Education. 

2.  To  assist  in  meeting  transportation  expenses,  it  is 
recommended  that  for  each  $1,200  spent  for  that  purpose, 
the  number  of  teachers  used  in  determining  the  amount  of 
aid  should  be  increased  by  one. 

In  cases  of  an  expenditure  of  a  fractional  part  of  $1,200, 
this  expense  should  be  prorated  in  determining  the  number 
of  teachers.  If  a  community  unit  had  ten  teachers  and  it 
spent  $1,800  on  transportation,  it  would  be  considered  as 
having  11§  teachers  in  the  multiplication  of  the  four  factors 
determining  the  amount  of  state  aid,  but  not  in  arriving  at 
the  true  valuation  per  teacher. 

3.  The  desirability  of  securing  the  services  of  a  fair 
proportion  of  the  experienced  and  better  prepared  teachers 
in  the  one-teacher  schools  was  recognized.  As  a  means  to 
this  end  it  is  suggested  that  a  direct  grant  of  $20  .  month 
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be  made  to  teachers  in  one-teacher  schools  who  belong  to 
either  of  the  following  groups:  a.  A  normal  school  grad¬ 
uate;  or  equivalent  with  three  years  of  teaching  experience, 
b.  A  graduate  of  one  of  the  rural-teacher  training  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  state  normals.  The  suggestion  for  these  depart¬ 
ments  is  included  under  the  discussion  of  the  teaching  staff. 

4.  As  a  means  of  further  development  of  the  supervisory 
activities  in  the  rural  schools,  provision  is  made  by  which 
there  will  be  state  aid  to  the  intermediate  unit  to  the 
extent  of  two  thirds  the  salary  of  the  superintendent,  and 
of  his  assistants,  up  to  certain  maximums  to  be  fixed  by  law 
and  by  regulation  of  the  State  Department  of  Education. 

The  findings  of  the  survey  indicated  that  it  would  be  desir¬ 
able  to  set  higher  standards  for  teaching  in  the  rural  schools 
at  the  earliest  practicable  date.  There  was  general  feeling 
on  the  part  of  rural  school  patrons  that  the  country  schools 
should  have  teachers  with  better  preparation  than  generally 
obtain  at  present.  Large  measures  of  the  purpose  of  the 
changed  administration  and  the  more  equitable  basis  of 
school  support  would  be  lost,  if  they  were  not  accompanied 
by  provision  for  an  improvement  of  the  teaching  service 
in  the  country  schools.  To  help  rural  communities  realize 
on  the  opportunities  that  will  come  to  them  if  the  suggested 
changes  are  made,  certain  changes  in  the  standards  for  en¬ 
trance  to  the  teaching  service  and  in  the  means  of  preparing 
rural  school  teachers,  are  recommended. 

It  is  suggested  that  after  1927  no  new  teachers  should  be 
admitted  to  service  in  the  elementary  rural  schools  who  have 
not  completed  a  rural  teacher  training  course  in  one  of  the 
state  normals  or  its  equivalent.  These  courses  are  to  be 
specially  designed  to  prepare  for  service  in  the  rural  schools. 
To  make  this  possible,  it  is  suggested  that  each  state  normal 
school  should  establish  a  rural  school  department  or  division. 
Each  department  should  be  in  charge  of  a  director  who  is  a 
specialist  in  the  preparation  of  rural  school  teachers.  In 
addition  there  should  be  such  assistants  as  are  necessary  for 
proper  handling  of  the  work.  There  should  be  associated 
with  the  department  a  group  of  neighboring  rural  schools. 
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These  schools  should  “form  the  chief  laboratory”  of  the 
training  department.  Provision  is  also  made  for  depart¬ 
ments  training  rural  teachers,  to  offer  courses  for  “improve¬ 
ment  in  service”  as  well  as  for  extension  service  of  other 
character  for  rural  teachers. 

The  findings  showed  that  approximately  65%  of  the 
teachers  in  the  one-teacher  school  came  from  farm  homes. 
It  seems  desirable  to  keep  this  condition  if  possible.  As  a 
means  to  this  end,  scholarships  of  $200  a  year  are  recom¬ 
mended  for  those  preparing  for  service  in  the  rural  schools 
of  the  state.  These  scholarships  would  be  granted  under 
the  following  conditions : 

1.  The  candidate  must  have  been  in  the  upper  half  or 
possible  third  of  his  class  in  high  school.  In  addition  the 
most  scientific  means  should  be  used  in  determining  his 
adaptability  to  teaching.  2.  The  candidate  must  have  lived 
in  a  rural  community  for  at  least  two  years  after  attaining 
sufficient  maturity  to  appreciate  the  problems  of  life  in  the 
open  country.  3.  The  acceptance  of  a  scholarship  pledges 
the  candidate  to  three  years  of  service  in  the  rural  schools 
of  the  state. 

The  above  is  the  substance  of  the  recommendations 
affecting  these  three  phases  of  the  school  system.  In  its 
work,  the  committee  has  endeavored  to  retain  the  best  that 
exists  in  the  present  rural  school  situation.  It  has  also 
endeavored  to  suggest  such  means  and  agencies  as  will 
gradually  bring  about  improvement  where  improvement 
is  needed.  To  many  the  steps  that  have  been  taken  may 
seem  to  fall  short  of  the  distance  that  the  state  should  go. 
It  is  the  belief  of  the  committee  that  it  is  wise  to  go  only 
as  rapidly  as  it  is  possible  to  secure  support  from  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  rural  school  patrons  of  the  state,  and  its  recom¬ 
mendations  are  based  on  the  committee’s  judgment  of  the 
situation  in  the  state. 

iVote:  The  two  previous  installments  of  the  New  York  Rural  School 
Survey  have  appeared  in  the  March  and  April  numbers  of  the  Review. 
They  deal  respectively  with  the  Organization  and  the  Findings  of  the 
Committee  of  Twenty-one. 


DISCUSSIONS 
General  Examinations 


I  HAVE  read  with  great  interest  the  discussion  by  Professor 
Hills  of  Indiana  University,  “Should  Colleges  Institute  a 
General  Examination?**  Possibly  the  readers  of  the  Edu¬ 
cational  Review  will  recall  an  article  of  mine  on  a  similar 
subject  in  the  issue  for  June,  1917,  on  “A  New  Requirement 
for  College  Graduation,**  in  which  was  described  a  regulation 
of  WTiitman  College. 

This  procedure  has  now  been  in  successful  operation  for 
over  a  decade.  It  requires  that  every  student  in  the 
term  before  his  graduation  shall  pass  an  oral  examination 
before  a  selected  committee  of  the  faculty  on  the  entire  field 
of  work  covered  by  his  major  subject,  ranging  over  three  or 
four  years  of  study.  This  is  a  general  examination  in  one 
sense,  but  is  in  our  judgment  much  more  effective  than  a 
scattering  examination  covering  the  many  subjects  of  a  col¬ 
lege  course.  Its  aim  is  to  secure  from  the  student  a  compre¬ 
hensive  and  thorough  knowledge  of  the  field  in  which  he  has 
specialized.  Our  experience  has  found  the  practice  decid¬ 
edly  useful.  The  heads  of  departments  and  the  graduates 
themselves  testify  as  to  its  effectiveness  in  securing  a  deep¬ 
ening  interest  and  a  more  comprehensive  understanding. 

Stephen  B.  L.  Penrose. 

Whitman  College, 

Walla  Walla,  Washington. 


General  Examinations 

The  discussion  of  “General  Examinations**  in  the  Decem¬ 
ber  issue  of  the  Educational  Review  has  stimulated  me  to 
speak  of  our  experience  at  Bowdoin  College.  A  yoimg 
Bowdoin  graduate  now  studying  at  Oxford  University  wrote 
recently  to  one  of  his  professors  here:  “It  is  such  a  comfort 
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to  get  away  from  the  course  system.**  It  is  naturally  im¬ 
possible  for  the  American  college  to  adopt  in  full  the  English 
system  of  tutors  and  examinations;  and  in  many  ways  it 
would  not  be  desirable  to  do  so.  The  general  examination 
is,  however,  an  attempt  to  get  rid  of  some  of  the  worst 
features  of  the  “course,**  and  in  particular  to  emphasize 
the  thought  that  the  course  or  unit  or  credit  is  not  an  end 
in  itself,  but  that  the  real  end  is  a  knowledge  of  the  subject. 
At  Bowdoin  College,  following  frankly  the  lead  of  Harvard, 
we  have  instituted  general  examinations  in  the  major  subject 
or  field  of  concentration.  The  procedure  is  still  in  the  ex¬ 
perimental  stage  and  we  have  only  the  experience  of  one  year 
so  far  to  guide  us.  We  have  added  the  following  to  the  other 
requirements  for  the  degree: 

Each  student  in  his  Senior  year  in  order  to  test  his  general  grasp  of  his 
major  subject  must  pass  a  special  examination  or  complete  other  special 
work  prescribed  by  the  department  in  which  he  is  majoring. 

And  he  must  major,  that  is  do  three  years*  work,  in  one  of 
the  following  subjects:  Biology,  Chemistry,  Economics, 
English,  French,  German,  Government,  Greek,  History, 
Latin,  Mathematics,  Philosophy  and  Psychology,  Physics. 
The  general  examination,  part  written,  part  oral,  is  designed 
to  test  his  ability  in  his  chosen  field.  At  the  outset  we 
applied  it  in  all  departments;  but,  as  the  professors  in  the 
sciences  thought  it  did  not  work  so  well  in  those  branches,  we 
allow  extra  work  to  be  substituted  under  certain  conditions, 
with  the  provision  that  in  every  department  the  student  may 
take  the  general  examination  if  he  so  desires,  and  with  the 
further  provision  that  the  extra  work  in  course  or  outside 
does  not  otherwise  count  for  the  degree. 

Ideally  the  new  method  demands  more  instructors  and  will 
naturally,  as  it  is  expanded,  become  somewhat  expensive. 
In  instituting  the  system  at  Bowdoin,  we  thought  that,  with 
a  small  class  of  about  eighty-five  men,  the  choice  of  majors 
would  be  so  distributed  as  to  divide  the  work  fairly  evenly 
among  the  different  departments.  Actually  there  has  been 
a  very  one-sided  drift  to  Economics  and  Government. 
These  departments  have  made  arrangements  for  dealing  with 
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the  emergency,  which  we  believe  to  be  temporary,  by  meet¬ 
ing  the  men  who  are  to  take  the  general  examinations  in 
groups  from  time  to  time  throughout  the  year. 

It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  in  these  general  ex¬ 
aminations  there  is  no  attempt  to  saddle  upon  undergrad¬ 
uates  the  methods  and  standards  of  the  graduate  school. 
We  are  trying  to  get  away  from  the  course  system  and  en¬ 
deavoring  also  to  encourage  intellectual  initiative.  We  also 
desire  to  rid  the  Senior  of  his  ancient  prerogative  to  pass  his 
last  year  in  comparative  ease  and  quiet.  In  the  average 
American  college,  or  at  least  at  Bowdoin,  the  Senior  probably 
does  less  work  than  do  the  members  of  any  other  class;  at 
the  same  time  his  capacity  for  work  is  growing,  or  ought  to 
grow.  To  give  him  a  definite  task  demanding  concentration, 
initiative,  and  some  reading  and  studying  on  his  own,  will, 
we  think,  improve  the  whole  intellectual  life  of  the  college 
and  give  a  man  toward  the  close  of  his  college  career  a  very 
salutary  training. 

There  was  at  first  very  vigorous  opposition  to  the  new 
scheme  on  the  part  of  undergraduates,  partly  because  they 
did  not  understand,  and  partly  because  they  felt  that  the 
energies  of  the  Senior  should  be  given  in  large  measure  to 
the  outside  activities  of  the  college.  But  unless  we  are 
greatly  mistaken,  that  attitude  is  changing  very  fast.  The 
good  men  intellectually  see  the  value  of  such  a  test  and 
rather  enjoy  the  challenge.  Men  who  are  not  so  keen  stu¬ 
dents  are  impressed  with  the  idea  of  getting  some  grasp  of  a 
subject.  We  have  found  that  our  students  are  woefully 
weak  in  oral  examinations,  and  that  men  who  have  done 
well  in  their  courses  have  great  difficulty  in  correlating  their 
work.  For  example,  a  Senior  majoring  in  economics  could 
not  tell  his  examiner  what  “unearned  increment”  meant  and 
apologized  by  saying  he  had  not  “had  ”  that  since  Sophomore 
year.  On  the  other  hand,  a  student  in  his  general  examina¬ 
tion  in  psychology,  when  asked  an  off-hand  question  by  the 
professor  of  biology,  answered  in  such  a  way  as  to  show^  that  he 
had  read  widely  in  that  subject,  although  he  had  not  taken 
any  course. 
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The  whole  subject  needs  constant  study  and  an  open  mind. 
Undoubtedly,  to  be  a  complete  success  it  requires  an  increase 
in  the  teaching  staff.  It  will  also  take  a  long  while  for  us 
to  get  away  from  the  typical  undergraduate  point  of  view: 
“I  don’t  care  anything  about  French;  but  I  need  another 
course.”  The  principle  of  the  general  examination  is,  how¬ 
ever,  so  sound  that  it  needs  no  great  prophet  to  predict  that 
in  another  generation  all  colleges  and  universities  will  have 
adopted  it.  At  Bowdoin  we  certainly  intend  to  keep  it, 
because  we  feel  that,  with  all  its  imperfections,  it  is  a  great 
step  forward. 

Kenneth  C.  M.  Sills. 

Bowdoin  College, 

Brunswick,  Maine. 


General  Examinations 

The  writer  was  greatly  interested  and  stimulated  by  the 
I  discussion  in  the  December  issue  of  the  Educational 

Review,  “Should  Colleges  Institute  a  General  Examina¬ 
tion?”  and  wishes  to  offer  a  contribution  to  the  subject  from 
her  own  experience. 

If  the  kernel  of  the  idea  of  general  examinations  is  a 
change  of  emphasis  from  mere  memoriter  appropriation  of 
facts  to  comprehension  or  mental  grasp,  such  examinations 
cannot  be  instituted  too  soon  in  our  colleges  and  universities. 
Not  only  do  we  need  some  new  feature  of  procedure  that  can 
be  utilized  at  the  end  of  the  senior  year  for  insuring  com¬ 
prehension  of  subjects  as  wholes;  we  need  fully  as  much  a 
kind  of  technique  for  daily,  weekly,  monthly  uses  that  will 
secure  the  students’  own  reactions  to  each  and  every  item  of 
new  knowledge  presented  to  them  in  their  school  courses. 
All  knowledge,  all  thinking  really  worthy  of  the  name,  ends 
in  reaction,  implicit  or  explicit.  Only  so  can  knowledge  be 
power.  Knowledge  that  is  all  ready  to  eventuate  in  reaction 
is  power-fuly  but  it  is  not  yet  power.  It  comes  to  the  same 
thing  to  say  that  the  final  stage  in  any  complete  act  of  knowl¬ 
edge  is  application,  which  is  the  true  climax  of  intellect. 
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The  application  may  be  either  direct  or  indirect;  possibly  it 
may  be  either  explicitly  conscious,  or  subconscious;  but  with¬ 
out  application  of  some  sort,  knowledge  is  at  best  only 
pseudo-knowledge  or  half  knowledge. 

The  thought  of  President  Burton  that  knowledge  does  not 
“come  in  chunks”  is  rich  in  suggestiveness.  Just  as  truly 
as  it  does  not  come  in  chunks,  it  does  come  in  currents,  rills, 
streams.  Full-fledged  thought  is  fluid,  streamlike;  and  like 
the  river,  rippling  from  its  source,  it  rolls  onward  toward  the 
shores  of  the  universe,  the  ocean  of  truth.  Within  its  main 
current  are  many  reflex  streamlets  flowing  in  varied  direc¬ 
tions;  and  tributary  to  the  parent  stream  are  numerous  aflSu- 
ents.  Like  the  river  again,  the  stream  of  thought  in  its 
onward  flow  is  ever  widening,  ever  deepening,  ever  taking 
up  into  itself  deposits  and  fresh  supplies  of  content  and  pro¬ 
cess.  That  which  gives  thought  or  knowledge  its  fluidity  is 
consciousness  of  relations,  called  by  Dewey  the  central  thing 
in  knowledge.  Indeed,  without  consciousness  of  relations  as 
its  central  and  essential  ingredient,  knowledge  would  be 
chunk-like  in  character  rather  than  fluid. 

What  we  need,  then,  in  our  educational  practice  is  a  tech¬ 
nique  that  will  insure  and  maintain  this  fluidity  of  thought 
and  knowledge  in  our  students,  not  only  biennially,  but  daily, 
hourly,  from  one  moment  to  the  next.  In  no  other  way  can 
we  hope  to  rid  our  institutions  of  the  “dead  formalism”  and 
the  “  mechanical  externality  ”  that  President  Burton  so  justly 
deplores. 

For  the  past  two  years  the  writer  has  been  attempting  to 
perfect  for  use  in  her  own  classes  in  psychology  a  type  of 
periodic  test  that  will  secure  fluidity  and  comprehensiveness 
of  thinking  and  at  the  same  time,  or  rather,  thereby,  compel 
the  students,  as  it  were,  to  make  application  of  their  new 
knowledge  to  their  own  actual  experiences.  After  a  group 
of  kindred  chapters  has  been  studied  and  discussed,  there 
follows  a  test  composed  of  questions,  to  answer  which  the 
student  must  first  have  understood,  grasped,  comprehended, 
the  important  points;  second,  he  must  have  retained  said 
comprehensive  understanding;  and  third,  and  most  import- 
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tant  of  all,  lie  must  actually  and  directly  apply  to  a  bit  of  his 
own  experience  said  comprehensive  understanding  which  he 
has  retained.  In  other  words,  the  specific  act  of  application 
called  for  presupposes  the  previous  comprehension  and  re- 
^  tention.  A  few  questions  that  have  been  used  with  success 

are  given  below,  and  they  are  fairly  typical  of  the  writer’s 
periodic  tests  in  psychology  classes. 

1.  Describe  some  auditory  memory  that  you  can  ex¬ 
perience  now. 

2.  Imagine  an  object  as  nearly  as  possible  like  the  object 
remembered  (in  question  1)  and  state  as  well  as  you  can  the 
likenesses  and  the  differences  between  the  two  experiences. 

3.  Designate  some  psychological  observation  that  you 
can  make  now  by  the  objective  method,  which  you  could  not 
have  made  by  introspection. 

4.  Designate  or  describe  some  illusion  you  have  had 
which  was  later  transformed  into  a  perception  proper.  Ex¬ 
plain  how  the  transformation  was  brought  about. 

)  5.  Balance  your  pencil  in  your  hand  as  if  trying  to  esti¬ 

mate  its  weight.  In  so  doing  you  will  have  a  complex  per¬ 
ception  of  the  pencil.  Designate  four  sensations  that  enter 
into  the  make-up  of  this  perception. 

This  type  of  test  when  taken  for  the  first  time  by  students 
comes  to  them  with  considerable  shock.  They  seem  to  take 
it  for  granted  that  questions  in  all  tests  and  examinations 
will  call  for  reproduction  on  their  part  of  material  given  in 
the  textbook  or  lecture.  It  is  interesting  to  the  point  of  en¬ 
tertainment  to  see  the  amount  of  time  and  effort  needed 
by  the  students  to  put  themselves  into  the  novel  attitude  of 
mind  which  this  type  of  question  demands.  There  seems 
to  be  a  very  general  impression  among  students  tested  by 
this  method  that  in  answering  the  questions  it  was  as  though 
they  were  compelled  to  take  a  perception,  memory,  illusion, 
etc.,  as  the  case  might  be,  into  their  own  hands  and  handle 
it  extensively  and  carefully.  Many  are  quite  enthusiastic 
and  emphatic  in  saying  that  this  type  of  test  gives  them  an 
entirely  new,  or  at  least  a  redoubled,  grip  upon  the  subject; 
and  they  seem  to  be  strongly  impressed  with  the  idea  that 
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knowledge  reinforced  by  this  method  undoubtedly  cannot 
be  forgotten.  They  also  come  to  understand  that  it  is  one 
thing  to  be  confronted  with  a  thought,  but  quite  a  different 
thing  to  make  that  thought  their  very  own.  In  this  con¬ 
nection  they  come  to  have  a  new  and  proper  appreciation  of 
their  own  thoughts  and  ideas,  and  to  see  the  need  and  im¬ 
portance  of  making  use  of  initiative,  independence,  and  free 
expression  as  aids  to  the  development  of  their  knowledge. 

The  whole  matter,  it  seems  to  the  writer,  can  be  concen¬ 
trated  into  one  sentence:  the  curricular  subjects  must  be 
made  to  appeal  vitally  to  each  individual  student’s  mind. 

Pearl  Hunter  Weber. 

Illinois  Woman’s  College, 

Jacksonville,  Illinois. 


General  Linguistics 

A  NEW  scheme  for  the  teaching  of  English  has  been  pro¬ 
posed  :  English  is  to  be  taught  through  the  medium  of  Latin. 
It  seems  to  be  neither  English  nor  Latin,  but  a  straddle  of 
English-Latin  or  Latin-English. 

It  used  to  be  said  that  Latin  was  a  good  discipline;  who¬ 
ever  really  learned  it  showed  by  that  very  fact  that  he  had 
brains  and  had  profitably  exercised  them  in  mastering  Latin 
accidence  and  syntax  and  in  reading  and  translating  liatin. 
The  new  psychology  seems  to  have  swept  away  the  theory  of 
formal  discipline.  Some  Latinists  have  bowed  their  heads 
before  the  verdict  of  the  experimental  psychologists,  but 
without  admitting  defeat  have  eagerly  been  seeking  to  en¬ 
list  the  new  psychology  in  their  cause  by  a  right-about-face 
in  their  aims  and  methods.  If  there  is  no  such  thing  as  for¬ 
mal  discipline,  if  there  is  no  general  training,  but  all  training 
is  specific  and  not  transferable;  then  the  aim  in  studying 
Latin  cannot  be  general  culture  and  discipline,  Latin  must 
not  be  studied  for  itself,  for  it  is  a  dead  language  and  can 
not  be  used — it  will  not  function,  to  use  a  trite  phrase.  But 
the  claim  has  often  been  made  that  one  of  the  by-products  of 
the  study  of  Latin  is  “better  English.”  The  claim  has  been 
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disputed,  of  course.  Teachers  of  Latin,  and  above  all,  ex¬ 
aminers  of  translations  from  Latin  to  English,  have  not  in¬ 
frequently  stated  that  the  translations  were  in  execrable 
English.  Right  here  comes  in  the  application  of  the  new 
psychology;  definite  results  in  improved  English  can  be  at¬ 
tained  for  all  pupils  who  study  Latin,  only  in  so  far  as  such 
results  are  definitely  aimed  at.  The  hy-product  must  be¬ 
come  the  main  product.  Just  as,  in  the  war,  many  indus¬ 
tries  converted  or  scrapped  their  machinery  in  order  to  con¬ 
centrate  on  munitions,  so  the  machinery  of  Latin  teaching 
must  be  converted  or  scrapped.  Latin  is  the  plant,  with  its 
equipment  of  accidence,  syntax,  vocabulary,  and  idiom,  but 
the  whole  output  is  to  be  English.  The  old  theory  was  that 
the  mastery  of  Latin  necessarily  carried  with  it,  as  a  by¬ 
product,  precision  in  the  use  of  words  and  lucidity  of  style 
in  English.  But  since,  nowadays,  only  an  infinitesimal  per¬ 
centage  of  students  of  Latin  really  master  the  subject,  it  is 
only  an  infinitesimal  percentage  who  greatly  profit  in  their 
English  from  the  study  of  Latin.  The  new  theory  is  that  all 
may  profit  from  the  very  first  day  on,  and  in  direct  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  length  of  time  the  language  is  studied,  provided 
the  chief  aim  of  instruction  is  such  daily  improvement  in 
English. 

The  argument,  aside  from  its  basis  in  the  new  psychology, 
takes  two  main  directions:  first,  that  only  through  the  me¬ 
dium  of  a  synthetic  language  (a  language  with  a  multiplicity 
of  forms,  with  distinct  terminations  for  case,  agreements, 
modes,  and  tenses)  can  a  pupil  whose  native  language  is 
analytic  (for  example,  English,  French,  Spanish,  Italian) 
really  understand  grammatical  relationships.  “I  give  him 
the  book”:  him  is  accusative  case;  “I  told  you  that—:  that 
is  a  conjunction.  Such  answers  are  commonplaces  of  every 
language  teacher’s  experience  with  pupils  who  have  sup¬ 
posedly  studied  English  grammar  for  years  in  the  elementary 
schools.  But  such  errors  become  impossible  where  \he  form 
of  the  word  shows  a  difference  in  grammatical  relationship. 
The  second  motivation  for  the  new  aim  and  method  of  study¬ 
ing  Latin  for  the  purpose  of  learning  English  is  based  upon 
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vocabulary:  a  large  proportion  of  our  English  words  are 
really  Latin  words  or  Latin  derivatives,  whose  basic  and  de¬ 
rived  meanings  can  be  fully  realized  only  through  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  Latin.  Latinists  all  over  the  country  are 
engaged  in  the  delightful  task  of  showing  in  the  form  of 
exhibits  how  many  words  in  any  given  passage  in  English 
(taken  from  such  varied  sources  as  an  editorial  in  the  daily 
paper  and  Lincoln’s  Gettysburg  oration)  are  really  Latin  in 
form,  or  origin,  or  meaning,  or  all  three. 

Now  you  may  see  why  I  chose  the  term  “general  linguis¬ 
tics.”  The  new  scheme  of  language  teaching  is  not  Latin, 
nor  is  it  English;  it  is  a  straddle:  Latin-English,  or  Latin  for 
English. 

I  am  not  going  to  quarrel  with  the  theory,  though  person¬ 
ally  I  think  there  is  a  fallacy  in  it.  WTiat  I  wish  to  stress  is 
that,  if  the  theory  holds  for  Latin-English,  it  is  just  as  valid, 
if  not  more  valid,  for  German-English.  Latin  is  a  synthetic 
language,  with  a  multiplicity  of  forms;  so  is  German.  And 
if  English,  as  a  finished  cultural  language,  seems  to  be  basic¬ 
ally  Latin,  let  us  never  forget  that  its  skeleton  is  Teutonic. 
That  is  true,  whether  we  like  it  or  not.  Your  Latin  prefixes 
and  suffixes  are  exactly  matched  in  English  by  German  pre¬ 
fixes  and  suffixes.  Every  adverb  in  -ly  is  essentially 
German.  Every  compound  noun  in  English  is  formed  in 
accordance  with  an  exclusive  characteristic  of  the  Germanic 
tongues.  It  is  largely  the  stately  superstructure  of  English 
vocabulary  that  came  to  us  from  Latin  chiefly  through  Nor¬ 
man  French:  words  of  dignity,  state,  honor,  chivalry,  no¬ 
bility;  articles  of  luxury,  words  of  idleness  and  pleasure — and 
oppression;  these  are  basically  Latin.  But  the  broad  sub¬ 
structure  of  the  language  is  basically  Germanic.  “  England  ” 
itself  is  a  German  word;  so  are  most  of  its  geographical  divi¬ 
sions:  Essex,  Suffolk,  and  every  word  in  -ham  (-heim). 
The  great  features  of  nature  (sun,  moon,  stars,  earth,  water, 
fire),  the  divisions  of  time  (year,  month,  day;  but  not 
“hour”) ;  three  out  of  the  four  seasons;  the  features  of  natural 
scenery,  the  words  used  in  earliest  childhood,  the  simpler 
emotions,  all  the  prime  social  relations:  all  these  are  of 
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Teutonic  origin  (see  Trench:  On  the  Study  of  Words).  All 
historic  records  and  our  present  social  condition  bear  witness 
that  the  ground- work  of  our  language  and  life  is  Teutonic 
(cf .  Gummery,  Germanic  Origins) . 

I  am  not  primarily  concerned  with  the  restoration  of  Ger¬ 
man  in  our  schools  (although  it  surely  is  a  matter  of  general 
knowledge  that  there  are  very  few  branches  of  science  in 
which  one  can  afford  to  be  ignorant  of  German;  and  this  is 
absolutely  true  even  of  Romance  philology).  The  point 
that  I  wish  to  make  is  that  the  apologists  of  classical  culture 
have  no  advantage  over  nothing  on  German  Kultur.  From 
the  sociological  point  of  view,  Berlin  in  the  age  of  Wilhelm  is 
much  preferable  to  Athens  in  the  age  of  Pericles  or  Rome  in 
the  Augustan  age.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  population 
of  Athens  in  the  heyday  of  its  glory  were  slaves.  And  did  not 
the  great  Caesar  boast  that  he  was  coining  money  by  selling 
ten  thousand  Gauls  into  slavery? 

If,  therefore,  German  comes  back  into  our  schools,  no 
argument  in  favor  of  Latin  over  German  is  valid,  either  by 
the  terms  of  the  old  aims  and  methods  or  by  the  terms  of  the 
new,  either  in  terms  of  the  old  psychology  or  the  new.  And 
if  the  new  theory  of  teaching  Latin  for  English  is  sound 
(or  if,  without  being  sound,  it  is  to  prevail  for  a  time),  then 
it  is  far  more  true  of  German,  for  the  fundamental  Anglo- 
Saxon  elements  in  our  language.  And  that  leaves  the  apol¬ 
ogists  for  French  and  Spanish  in  our  schools  distinctly  on 
the  defensive. 

William  R.  Price. 

State  Education  Department, 

Albany,  New  York. 


NOTES  AND  NEWS 


A  Library 
* ‘Measuring 
Stick” 


The  library  as  a  college  department  has 
developed  far  and  fast  in  the  past  thirty 
years,  but  it  is  still  too  little  regarded  by 
many  college  authorities.  Its  varied  services  to  students 
and  faculty  of  every  department  are  often  meagerly  sup¬ 
ported,  its  vital  possibilities  as  an  agency  of  instruction 
seldom  realized,  and  its  essential  equipment  not  infre¬ 
quently  postponed.  Appointments  to  its  staff  are  made 
with  less  regard  for  special  training  and  competence  than 
mark  appointments  in  most  other  departments.  Librarians 
are  likely  to  be  paid  smaller  salaries,  to  have  shorter  va¬ 
cations,  and  to  be  given  a  less  definite  faculty  status  than 
other  college  teachers. 

These  conditions  are  rather  worse  in  normal  schools, 
where  library  opportunities  are  quite  as  significant  and  full 
of  promise  as  in  colleges.  Realizing  this,  the  National 
Education  Association  Committee  on  Normal  Schools, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Willis  H.  Kerr,  of  the  Kansas 
Normal  School,  has  recently  sent  out  an  interesting  Meas¬ 
uring  Stick  statement,  which  attempts  to  standardize  the 
library  facilities  requisite  for  teacher-training  institutions  of 
differing  sizes  and  lengths  of  course.  It  seeks  to  fix,  and  to 
this  end  suggests  tentative  figures  for,  the  building  (areas 
and  capacity),  books  (number  and  kind),  staff  (number, 
qualifications,  and  pay),  and  current  budget  for  an  adequate 
library  in  two-year  normal  schools  with  three  hundred  stu¬ 
dents,  in  four-year  teachers’  colleges  with  five  hundred 
students,  and  for  each  of  these  schools  as  increments  of  three 
hundred  students  appear.  \Miile  these  library  specifica¬ 
tions  are  moderate,  they  fully  recognize  not  only  present 
conceptions  of  the  functions  of  enlarged  service  opportunities 
of  the  college  library,  but  such  forms  of  service  as  are 
peculiar  to  the  aims  and  curricula  of  normal  schools. 
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The  library  of  a  school  that  trains  teachers  must  be  more 
than  a  model  collection  of  books  correctly  and  helpfully 
administered.  It  should  have  the  qualities  of  a  dynamo,  so 
charging  the  potential  teacher  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  books  she  should  know  best,  so  filling  her  with  a  sense  of 
what  the  right  books  rightly  used  can  mean  to  a  school  and 
its  pupils,  that  with  her  will  go  to  her  successive  schools  a 
new  book  life,  a  permanent  enrichment  and  illumination. 
Presidents  and  trustees  who  share  or  who  can  be  brought  to 
share  this  belief,  will  find  in  these  prosaic  figures  of  “square 
feet,”  “volumes,”  “dollars,”  and  “readers”  of  the  “meas¬ 
uring  stick”  a  ready  formula  for  the  realization  of  these  ideals 
when  administered  by  a  librarian  of  vision. 


The  Penniman  Speaking  of  libraries  for  teacher  training. 
Memorial  Libraries  one  of  the  most  generous  benefactions  that 
of  Education  have  of  late  come  from  a  man  of  moderate 

means  is  the  gift  of  memorial  libraries  of  Education  to  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  and  Yale  University  by  Dr. 
James  H.  Penniman  of  Philadelphia. 

Dr.  Penniman  is  a  Yale  man,  and  the  gift  to  Alma  Mater, 
in  honor  of  his  parents,  can  be  easily  understood  as  the  act 
of  a  loyal  alumnus.  The  explanation  of  the  earlier  presenta¬ 
tion  to  Pennsylvania  rests  in  the  fact  that  long  residence  in 
Philadelphia,  where  he  was  for  many  years  a  teacher  of  boys, 
brought  him  into  contact  with  teachers  and  students  of 
Education  in  the  University  and  elsewhere.  He  desired  to 
establish  a  memorial  that  would  be  of  permanent  and  in¬ 
creasing  value  to  the  profession  as  represented  by  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  teachers  of  a  great  city.  His  brother  is  the  Acting 
Provost  of  the  University,  and  his  mother,  Maria  Hosmer 
Penniman,  in  whose  memory  the  library  was  given,  had  for 
many  years  been  deeply  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  in¬ 
stitution. 

The  library  at  Pennsylvania  was  started  eight  years  ago, 
and  the  successive  instalments  of  books  now  total  about 
fourteen  thousand  volumes,  ^^^^ile  in  this  library  some 
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sides  of  education  appear  to  be  richer  than  others,  no  im¬ 
portant  field  has  been  neglected,  and  in  practically  all  lines 
the  leading  works  appear.  Possibly  books  relating  to  the 
History  of  Education  and  specimens  of  old  textbooks  are 
more  fully  represented  than  other  aspects  of  pedagogy,  but 
there  can  also  be  found  the  best  works  connected  with  all 
other  subjects.  There  are  works  in  Greek,  Latin,  German, 
French,  Spanish,  Italian,  and  other  foreign  languages,  as 
well  as  English,  and  their  dates  run  from  the  first  years  of  the 
art  of  printing  to  the  present  day.  Books  as  far  apart  in 
date  and  remote  in  ideals  as  Bonaventura’s  Disputationes 
and  Kerschensteiner’s  Industrial  Education  have  found  a 
place  in  the  selections  of  the  catholic-minded  donor.  Aldine, 
Elzevir,  Caxton,  Estiennes,  and  other  early  editions  of 
classical  writings  vie  with  the  latest  works  upon  reform  in 
secondary  education,  “schools  of  to-morrow,”  and  educa¬ 
tional  measurements,  from  the  press  of  the  twentieth  century 
publishers.  All  the  books  of  this  memorial  to  a  devoted  and 
cultured  mother  have  been  placed  in  a  large  separate  room  of 
the  University  library  building.  This  room,  which,  with  its 
contents,  now  bears  the  name  of  “The  Maria  Hosmer 
Penniman  Memorial  Library  of  Education,”  has  already 
been  filled  to  overflowing.  New  shelving  beyond  the  ordi¬ 
nary  reach,  and  a  gallery  running  completely  around  the 
room  have  been  built. 

While  the  library  at  Yale  was  established  less  than  two 
years  ago,  it  has  already  become  an  important  part  of  the 
University’s  literary  resources.  Dr.  Penniman  has  here 
accomplished  four  things  toward  building  up  a  suitable  mem¬ 
orial  to  his  father  (also  a  Yale  man)  and  mother.  He  has 
donated  many  hundreds  of  volumes  on  Education  that  he 
has  purchased.  He  has  authorized  the  purchase  at  his  own 
expense  of  hundreds  of  volumes  recommended  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Education  or  by  the  library  staff.  He  has 
bought  and  temporarily  placed  in  the  Education  Building 
such  books,  magazines,  and  reports  as  are  needed  for  daily 
use.  He  has  given  to  Yale  many  incunabula  and  other  fine 
or  unusual  specimens  of  book-making,  with  autograph  letters 
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of  importance  and  interest.  The  rarer  books  were  placed 
on  exhibition  last  Commencement,  and  attracted  much 
attention.  A  check-list  of  the  exhibit  has  been  printed  by 
the  donor,  and  a  copy  has  been  sent  to  libraries  and  other 
institutions,  foreign  and  domestic,  with  which  Yale  has 
exchange  relations. 

These  two  memorial  libraries  have  already  proved  an 
important  adjunct  to  the  work  of  the  Education  Department 
in  each  of  the  imiversities.  The  endowments  fittingly 
express  the  reverence  and  love  of  the  donor.  They  do 
honor  to  the  finest  and  noblest  sentiments  of  man — the 
recognition  of  the  claims  of  scholarship  and  culture,  and  the 
part  that  has  been  played  in  these  attainments  by  the  de¬ 
votion  of  parents. 


A  Contribution  to  A  most  noteworthy  contribution  to  the 
School  Libraries  educational  features  of  a  library  is  that 
which  has  been  planned  for  every  school  library  in  the  state 
of  New  York.  Each  of  these  institutions  will  shortly  have 
received  a  copy  of  the  work  known  as  Wild  Flowers  of  New 
York,  which  was  produced  and  published  by  the  State 
Museum.  The  illustrations  in  this  beautiful  work,  covering 
the  flora  of  the  entire  state,  are  believed  never  to  have  been 
equaled  in  color  plate  reproduction.  The  two  large  quarto 
volumes  of  the  publication,  with  descriptive  text,  have  al¬ 
ready  been  sent  to  the  libraries  of  the  state  certified  by  the 
Board  of  Regents,  and  to  the  colleges,  academies,  and  high 
schools;  and  distribution  will  presently  be  made  of  a  portfolio 
containing  264  color  plates  of  these  volumes  to  about  sixteen 
thousand  elementary  and  rural  schools. 

A  recent  distribution  of  the  companion  work.  Birds  of  New 
York,  to  the  schools,  has  resulted  in  an  extraordinary  growth 
of  public  interest  in  the  study  of  birds,  and  it  is  believed  that 
this  new  work  will  result  in  a  similar  development.  The 
spread  of  knowledge  of  the  wild  flowers  in  this  attractive 
form  should  help  to  create  an  organized  protection  of  them  at 
a  time  when  it  is  most  needed  for  such  an  important  natural 
asset  of  the  state. 
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This  is  but  a  single  example  of  the  edu- 
imd  EdSicaSo!^ cational  service  of  the  New  York  State 
Museum.  Along  all  lines  of  science  it 
has  emphasized  the  dissemination  of  knowledge  and  the 
instructional  features  of  its  work.  Recently  it  has  acquired 
the  remains  of  the  oldest  forest  growth  of  which  there  is  any 
record  in  the  annals  of  the  earth,  and  will  display  all  that 
the  floors  of  the  Museum  building  are  strong  enough  to 
support.  As  some  of  the  trees  in  this  ancient  forest  weigh 
a  ton  or  more  each,  the  exhibit  will  naturally  find  its  limits, 
but  it  will  be  large  enough  to  serve  the  purpose  of  education. 

This  primeval  forest  was  discovered  through  the  excava¬ 
tions  now  being  carried  on  at  Gilboa,  New  York,  for  the 
construction  of  a  new  reservoir  of  the  Catskill  aqueduct 
system  of  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Water  Supply.  The 
remnants  of  these  strange  trees  have  been  found  as  erect 
stumps  two  or  three  feet  high.  They  stand  as  they  grew  in 
the  ancient  muds  of  the  Devonian  shores  at  a  time  before 
the  rocks  that  made  the  Catskill  Mountains  had  been  laid 
down,  when  all  the  country  west  of  the  Catskills  was  a  shal¬ 
low  sea  and  the  drainage  poured  into  it  from  a  great  eastern 
continental  land  now  mostly  submerged  beneath  the  At¬ 
lantic  Ocean. 

The  botanical  nature  of  these  trees  is  still  unsolved,  al¬ 
though  they  are  evidently  related  to  primitive  fern  struc¬ 
tures.  They  must  have  attained  a  height  of  from  twenty 
to  thirty  feet,  and  they  bore  their  spear-like  fruit  on  the  ends 
of  ribbon-shaped  leaves.  They  grew  on  an  alternately  sink¬ 
ing  and  rising  shore,  so  that  the  stumps  are  found  in  suc¬ 
cessive  tiers  with  barren  rock  intervals  between,  showing 
how  the  rising  sea  encroached  upon  the  forested  shores. 

A  similar  educational  contribution  of  the  State  Museum 
has  been  the  discovery  last  summer  by  its  archeologist  of  an 
enormous  flint  quarry  of  the  Eastern  or  Algonkin  tribes  of 
Indians  in  the  Hudson  valley,  near  East  Coxsackie,  where 
the  great  pits  and  the  vast  accumulations  of  debris  indicate 
that  the  workings  must  have  continued  over  a  very  long 
period — probably  several  centuries. 
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Students  of  the  archeology  of  the  Eastern  Indians  have 
often  wondered  where  these  stone-age  men  got  all  the  mate¬ 
rial  for  their  flint  implements.  The  valley  lands  of  the 
Middle  States  are  so  strewn  with  flint  arrow  and  spear  points 
that  the  casual  observer  is  led  to  wonder  how  the  Indians 
found  time  and  material  for  their  manufacture.  This  recent 
discovery  makes  their  whole  procedure  very  plain.  There 
are  even  indications  that  these  Indians  were  wholesalers  in 
this  business  of  producing  flints,  supplying  to  other  tribes 
the  material  in  rough  form  to  be  finished  by  the  purchasers. 

The  State  Museum  has  also  recently  installed  an  addition 
to  its  series  of  restorations  of  the  marine  life  registered  in  the 
older  rocks  of  the  state.  Many  restorations  of  the  higher 
forms  of  extinct  life  have  been  made  in  other  museums,  but 
the  State  Museum  has  been  specially  successful  in  faithfully 
rehabilitating  the  dead  past  of  the  invertebrate  kingdom. 

This  new  exhibit  has  been  presented  by  Mrs.  Frank  W. 
Higgins  of  Olean,  as  a  memorial  to  her  husband,  the  late 
Governor  Higgins,  and  is  designed  to  represent  in  glass  the 
sponges  that  flourished  during  Devonian  time  in  the  sea 
around  Olean  and  whose  remains  are  still  found  in  the  rocks 
of  the  Chemung  Period  throughout  the  southwestern  part  of 
the  state.  The  restorations  have  been  executed  by  Henri 
Marchand  under  the  supervision  of  the  state  paleontologist, 
and  the  result  is  regarded,  artistically  and  scientifically,  as  a 
very  effective  achievement. 

In  the  coloration  of  these  restorations  the  wide  variations 
in  tint  of  the  living  sponges  has  been  made  use  of  to  such 
effect  that  pleasing  combinations,  both  of  color  and  of  grace¬ 
ful  form,  have  resulted,  and  about  these  many-colored  prisms 
vases  and  branched  coral-like  shapes  are  the  natural  accom¬ 
paniments  of  the  contemporary  life  of  those  ancient  seas. 
The  artist  has  shown  a  masterly  treatment  of  lights  and 
shadows  in  the  rendering  of  this  submarine  group,  in  which 
deep  sea-water  effects  are  subtly  contrived  to  blend  with  the 
grotto-like  setting  of  the  entire  scene.  The  educational 
value  of  such  an  exhibit  must  be  of  a  high  order,  inasmuch 
as  it  brings  back  to  the  eye  the  expression  of  the  depths  of  the 
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seas  which,  in  their  ancient  days,  built  the  framework  of  the 
state. 

The  state  paleontologist  has  likewise  pointed  out  in  a  re¬ 
cent  report  one  hundred  distinct  occurrences  of  mastodon 
remains  in  New  York.  He  has  thus  made  it  clear  that  the 
states  as  far  east  as  New  England,  not  many  ages  ago,  geo¬ 
logically  speaking,  were  roamed  by  droves  of  these  great 
lumbering  pachyderms,  much  as  the  buffalo  roamed  the 
western  plains  half  a  century  ago.  These  mastodons  were 
the  last  outburst  of  the  gigantic  mammals  of  the  earth,  and 
their  heyday  was  just  about  contemporaneous  with  the  in¬ 
coming  of  man.  WTiile  the  remains  brought  to  the  Museum 
are  for  the  most  part  fragmentary,  as  the  skeletons  have 
yielded  to  the  wear  of  time  and  the  elements,  there  have  been 
sufficient  evidences  to  make  it  clear  that  they  are  the  surviv¬ 
ing  reliquioB  of  the  mastodons,  most  of  which  have  been  en¬ 
tirely  obliterated. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  recent  contributions  of  the  State 
Museum  to  science  and  education.  It  also  exercises  a  tre¬ 
mendous  influence  in  the  economic  field,  though  this  is  out¬ 
side  our  province.  In  various  forms  of  educational  and  ma¬ 
terial  progress  it  has  been  of  inestimable  service.  But  in 
such  a  quiet  and  undemonstrative  way  have  Dr.  Clarke 
and  his  associates  carried  on  their  researches  and  exhibits 
that  but  few  people  realize  how  valuable  the  work  has  been 
and  is  destined  to  be. 


Training  for 
Teachers  of 
Geography 


All  such  scientific  research  and  collections 
suggest  the  possible  relations  of  geography 
to  human  life  and  the  necessity  for  teaching 
the  subject  more  fully  from  that  point  of  view.  It  has  fre¬ 
quently  been  said  by  superintendents  and  others  that  geog¬ 
raphy  is  the  worst  taught  and  the  least  worth  while  subject 
in  the  entire  curriculum.  Yet  few  subjects  in  the  elementary 
school  course  can  begin  to  compare  with  it  in  richness  of 
content,  and  it  is  only  inadequate  or  improper  presentation 
that  has  so  cheapened  it. 
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The  old  idea  that  work  in  this  field  should  largely  be  con¬ 
fined  to  teaching  place  relations,  to  drill  in  boundaries,  to 
histories  of  cities,  states,  and  countries,  and  to  memorization 
of  a  mass  of  unassociated  facts,  has  been  most  unfortunate. 
Happily  it  is  being  replaced  by  a  newer  conception  of  the 
subject  as  a  social  science.  There  must,  of  course,  be  a 
foundation  of  fact  in  geography,  in  order  to  interpret  cor¬ 
rectly  the  human  relations  dependent  upon  these  facts.  But 
upon  such  a  foundation  of  exact  knowledge  must  be  built  an 
appreciation  of  the  infiuences  which  have  affected  the  devel; 
opment  of  mankind.  Climatic  and  soil  conditions,  moun¬ 
tain  barriers,  the  flow  of  rivers,  the  effect  of  ocean  currents, 
are  of  interest  largely  because  they  help  to  explain  the  prog¬ 
ress  or  the  retardation  of  civilization.  Not  only  must  we 
know  the  natural  advantages  which  made  a  great  city  like 
New  York  possible,  but  we  should  also  be  able  from  our  study 
of  these  physical  conditions  to  see  the  effect  of  similar  causes 
contributing  to  the  growth  of  other  great  cities. 

The  title,  “human  geography,’^  that  Professor  J.  Russell 
Smith  and  others  have  begun  to  employ,  indicates  the  atti¬ 
tude  which  teachers  and  pupils  should  have  toward  the  sub¬ 
ject.  It  assumes  that  the  study  of  geographic  influences  and 
of  physical  environment  is  important,  because  these  elements 
are  among  the  important  determining  influences  in  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  race.  There  can  be  no  great  history  of  an  arctic 
region,  because  human  life  there  is  supported  with  diflBculty. 
At  the  other  extreme,  nature  in  tropical  lands  is  so  profuse 
in  her  gifts  to  man  that  he  loses  there  the  proper  spur  to  en¬ 
deavor.  Sea-girt  England,  isolated  from  the  continent  by  the 
English  Channel  and  the  North  Sea,  was  able,  undisturbed, 
for  a  thousand  years  to  work  out  her  social  problems  and 
to  develop  slowly,  but  surely,  her  democratic  institutions. 

However,  the  theory  of  geographic  influences  as  the  con¬ 
trolling  factor  in  the  growth  of  civilization  may  be  carried 
too  far.  Human  ingenuity  and  the  determination  and  re¬ 
sourcefulness  of  man  tunnel  mountains,  divert  rivers,  dig 
canals,  irrigate  deserts.  In  these  manifold  ways  the  obsta¬ 
cles  of  nature  are  removed  or  dormant  physical  possibilities 
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are  brought  to  life  by  the  direct  agency  of  man.  There  is, 
too,  a  spiritual  element  in  humanity  commonly  called  char¬ 
acter,  which  makes  for  material  growth.  The  courage  of  the 
pioneer,  the  tenacity  and  industry  of  the  colonists,  and  the 
steadfastness  of  certain  race-stocks  are  relatively  as  impor-  ' 

tant  as  geographic  factors  in  determining  the  growth  of 
civilization. 

A  consideration  of  these  influences,  material  and  spiritual, 
is,  therefore,  demanded  in  the  proper  presentation  of  geog¬ 
raphy.  No  elementary  teacher  who  lacks  this  vision  is  well 
fitted  to  teach  the  subject.  She  cannot  in  the  first  instance 
gain  this  vision  if  she  is  inadequately  prepared.  This  prep¬ 
aration  requires  a  knowledge  of  subject  matter,  a  reasonable 
familiarity  and  skill  in  the  use  of  reference  material,  and  a 
training  in  general  methods  and  in  the  special  methodology 
of  the  subject.  But  neither  technical  skill,  nor  scientific 
accuracy,  nor  soundness  of  theory,  nor  all  of  these  combined, 
will  accomplish  the  finest  results,  unless  the  teacher  brings 
to  her  work,  in  addition  to  this  exact  information  and  knowl-  i 

edge  of  the  tools  of  her  trade,  a  vitalized  interest  in  the  hu¬ 
man  side  of  geography,  an  appreciation  of  its  importance  in 
explaining  the  progress  of  the  race,  and  a  power  to  make  it 
appear  vivid  and  real.  Teachers  who  have  this  enriched 
conception  of  the  worth  of  geography,  who  have  well  in¬ 
formed  minds  and  an  illuminating  intelligence,  make  the 
teaching  of  geography  both  exact  and  inspirational.  They 
make  all  the  difference  between  the  ordinary  and  the  excep¬ 
tional  in  their  presentation  of  the  subject.  Geography  then 
ceases  to  be  formalistic;  lessons  are  no  longer  bookish;  pupils 
are  no  longer  irresponsive. 


Letter  of 

Geography 

Cotmcil 


We  cannot,  of  course,  always  hope  to  at¬ 
tract  to  the  profession  teachers  of  this 
quality  of  mind  and  spirit,  but  we  can  do 
much  more  than  is  now  being  done  to  fit  those  who  are  in 
training  for  the  work.  Hence  a  country-wide  movement  to 
accomplish  this  end  has  now  arisen,  and  the  National  Council 
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of  Geography  Teachers  are  endeavoring  to  stimulate  a  more 
thorough  preparation  of  students  in  the  subject  through  our 
teacher-training  institutions.  President  Wallace  W.  At¬ 
wood  of  Clark  University,  who  is  also  the  presiding  officer  of 
the  Council,  has  recently  transmitted  to  the  city  superin¬ 
tendents  of  the  entire  country  an  open  letter  from  the  Nor¬ 
mal  School  Committee  of  the  organization.  This  communi¬ 
cation  forcefully  suggests  a  remedial  measure  by  which 
normal  schools  would  have  to  strengthen  their  courses  in 
geography,  and,  as  a  result,  give  to  their  students  the  prepa¬ 
ration  necessary  to  teach  this  interesting  and  vital  subject. 
We  venture  to  quote  the  letter  in  part : 

The  answers  to  a  questionnaire  received  from  seventy-five  normal 
schools  distributed  through  thirty-two  states  gives  us  the  geographic  prep¬ 
aration  of  5,497  of  their  recent  graduates.  A  table  giving  the  summary 
of  these  answers  is  included  herewith.  It  shows  that  15,7  per  cent,  of  the 
normal  school  graduates  get  no  geography  in  the  normal  school,  39.4  per 
cent,  get  only  a  single  twelve  weeks  course,  24.9  per  cent,  but  eighteen 
weeks,  and  only  17.7  per  cent,  as  much  as  twenty-four  weeks.  Only  12 
per  cent,  get  as  much  as  a  whole  year  of  geography  in  the  normal  school. 

Suppose  for  a  minute  that  those  same  teachers  had  had  no  more  English, 
history,  or  mathematics  in  the  high  school  than  they  have  had  geography. 
Suppose,  again,  that  70  per  cent,  of  them  had  had  eighteen  weeks  or  less 
of  each  of  those  subjects  in  the  normal  schools.  Do  you  not  think  that 
under  these  conditions  there  would  be  something  more  the  matter  with 
the  teaching  of  English,  history,  and  mathematics  than  there  is  now? 

But  the  question  is  “what  are  you  and  what  are  we  going  to  do 
about  it?”  If  you  know  anything  about  the  making  of  curricula  for 
normal  schools,  you  will  know  that  there  is  very  little  that  we,  teachers 
of  geography  in  normal  schools,  can  do  about  it,  but  you, — there’s  a 
whole  lot  that  you  can  do  about  it. 

Suppose,  again,  that  the  next  time  each  of  you  wrote  to  a  normal  school 
for  a  teacher  for  a  grade  in  which  geography  is  taught,  you  should  say  in 
the  letter,  “  This  teacher  will  be  expected  to  teach  geography.  No  teacher 
can  be  expected  to  teach  geography  successfully  who  has  not  had  at  least 
a  year  of  geography  in  the  normal  school  beyond  the  smattering,  if  any  at 
all,  they  have  had  in  the  high  school.  So  do  not  send  me  a  teacher  who  is 
predestined  to  failure  in  geography,  by  the  fact  that  she  has  had  practically 
no  preparation  for  teaching  it.”  Do  you  not  suppose  that  if  every  normal 
school  president  could  receive  twenty  or  thirty  such  letters  in  which  you 
made  it  very  clear  that  you  are  sick  and  tired  of  having  your  children’s 
time  wasted  in  their  geography  classes  by  teachers  who  often  have  had  no 
geography  since  they  left  the  grades  as  pupils,  that  it  would  help  to  improve 
a  bad  situation?  We  wish  you  would  try  it  for  a  year  or  two  and  see  what 
happens. 
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Final  Report  on 

Mathematical 

Requirements 


The  appearance  of  the  summary  of  the 
final  report  of  the  National  Committee  on 
Mathematical  Requirements,  a  bulletin  of 
some  eighty  pages,  published  by  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Education,  was  recorded  in  the  January  issue  of  the 
Educational  Review.  The  complete  report,  which  con¬ 
stitutes  a  volume  of  about  five  hundred  pages,  has  now  been 
published  independently  under  the  title  of  the  “Reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  Mathematics  in  Secondary  Education.’*  The  table 
of  contents  is  as  follows: 


Part  I.  General  Principles  and  Recommendations 


Chapter 

I. 

A  brief  outline  of  the  report. 

Chapter 

II. 

Aims  of  mathematical  instruction — general 
principles. 

Chapter 

III. 

Mathematics  for  years  seven,  eight,  and 
nine. 

Chapter 

IV. 

Mathematics  for  years  ten,  eleven,  and 
twelve. 

Chapter 

V. 

College  entrance  requirements. 

Chapter 

VI. 

Lists  of  propositions  in  plane  and  solid 
geometry. 

Chapter 

VII. 

The  function  concept  in  secondary  school 
mathematics. 

Chapter 

VIII. 

Terms  and  symbols  in  elementary  mathe¬ 
matics. 

Part  II. 

Investigations  Conducted  for  the 
Committee 

Chapter 

IX. 

The  present  status  of  disciplinary  values  in 
education  by  Vevia  Blair. 

Chapter 

X. 

The  theory  of  correlation  applied  to  school 
grades  by  A.  R.  Crathorne. 

Chapter 

XI. 

Mathematical  curricula  in  foreign  countries 
by  J.  C.  Brown. 

Chapter 

XII. 

Experimental  courses  in  mathematics  by 
Raleigh  Schorling. 
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Chapter  XIII. 

Chapter  XIV. 

Chapter  XV. 
Chapter  XVI. 


Standardized  tests  in  mathematics  for 
secondary  schools  by  C.  B.  Upton. 

The  training  of  teachers  of  mathematics  by 
R.  C.  Archibald. 

Certain  questionnaire  investigations. 
Bibliography  on  the  teaching  of  mathema¬ 
tics  by  D.  E.  Smith  and  J.  A.  Foberg. 


Through  the  generosity  of  the  General  Education  Board 
the  National  Committee  is  in  a  position  to  distribute  large 
numbers  of  this  report  free  of  charge.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
funds  available  will  be  suflBcient  to  place  a  copy  of  this  re¬ 
port  in  every  regularly  maintained  high  school  library  and 
also  furnish  every  individual  with  a  copy  free  of  charge  who 
is  suflBciently  interested  to  ask  for  it.  Requests  from  in¬ 
dividuals  for  this  report  are  now  being  received.  They 
should  be  sent  to  J.  W.  Young,  Chairman,  Hanover,  New 
Hampshire.  Individuals  interested  in  securing  a  copy  of 
this  report  are  urged  to  send  in  their  requests  as  early  as 
possible.  If  the  number  of  requests  received  exceeds  the 
number  the  Committee  is  able  to  distribute,  the  earlier  re¬ 
quests  will  receive  the  preference. 


The  Western  Arts  Association,  an  organiza¬ 
tion  composed  of  directors,  teachers,  and 
others  interested  in  Art,  Drawing,  Handi¬ 
craft,  Household  Arts,  Domestic  Science,  Industrial  Arts, 
and  Manual  Training  will  hold  its  next  annual  convention  in 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  on  May  2,  3,  4,  and  5,  1922.  The  conven¬ 
tion  sessions  will  be  held  in  the  beautiful  Emery  Auditorium, 
the  home  of  the  Cincinnati  Symphony  Orchestra.  This 
beautiful  auditorium  is  a  part  of  the  Ohio  Mechanics  Insti¬ 
tute  Building  and  has  a  seating  capacity  of  more  than  two 
thousand. 

There  will  be  many  exhibits  of  drawings,  paintings,  handi¬ 
craft,  arts  and  crafts,  ceramics,  gowns,  embroidery,  wood¬ 
work,  forging,  sheet  metal  work,  printing,  and  a  variety  of 


Western  Arts 

Association 

Convention 
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other  types  of  work,  designed  and  executed  by  pupils  of  those 
subjects  in  the  schools  throughout  the  Middle  West.  The 
exhibits  will  be  on  display  during  the  convention  at  the 
building  of  the  Ohio  Mechanics  Institute.  This  school  is 
one  of  the  finest  of  its  type  in  the  United  States.  The  build¬ 
ing  is  a  modern  structure,  five  stories  high,  occupying  almost 
an  entire  city  block. 

IVIany  speakers  of  national  prominence  on  the  subjects  of 
Art,  Domestic  Science,  Household  Arts,  Industrial  Arts,  and 
Manual  Training  will  address  the  convention  on  topics  of 
current  interest  to  teachers  of  these  subjects.  In  addition 
to  the  general  meetings  to  be  held  in  Emery  Auditorium, 
there  will  be  numerous  sectional  meetings  held,  where  special 
subjects  will  be  presented  and  round  table  matters  pre¬ 
sented  for  general  discussion  of  those  present. 


A  Psychological  Corporation  has  recently 
Corporation*°^*^**  been  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  New  York.  It  is  apparently  the 
only  corporation  under  the  business  laws  of  any  state  whose 
objects  are  the  advancement  of  science  and  whose  earnings 
must  be  used  for  scientific  research.  There  is  a  distinguished 
list  of  directors,  ranging  alphabetically  from  President  James 
R.  Angell  of  Yale  University  to  Dr.  R.  M.  Yerkes  of  the 
National  Research  Council  and  including  Professors  J. 
McKeen  Cattell,  E.  L.  Thorndike,  E.  B.  Titchener,  Charles 
H.  Judd,  and  R.  S.  Woodworth,  and  ex-President  G.  Stanley 
Hall  of  Clark  University.  Dr.  Cattell  is  President  and 
Doctor  Thorndike  is  Chairman  of  the  Board.  The  principal 
office  of  the  corporation  is  in  the  Grand  Central  Terminal, 
New  York  City,  and  branches  are  in  course  of  establishment 
in  Boston,  Washington,  Pittsburgh,  Chicago,  San  Francisco, 
and  other  cities. 

The  objects  and  powers  of  this  corporation  are  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  psychology  and  the  promotion  of  the  useful 
applications  of  psychologj\  It  has  the  power  to  enter  into 
contracts  for  the  execution  of  psychology  work,  to  render 
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expert  services  involving  the  application  of  psychology  to 
educational,  business,  administrative,  and  other  problems, 
and  to  do  many  other  things  to  promote  psychological  re¬ 
search  and  extend  its  applications.  The  new  corporation 
intends  to  maintain  adequate  standards  and  to  assure  oppor¬ 
tunities  and  proper  payment  to  those  competent  to  do  the 
work. 

Owing  to  its  recent  progress  and  to  war  service,  psychology 
is  attracting  wide  public  attention.  This  publicity  is  being 
used  for  all  sorts  of  schemes,  some  of  which  may  seriously 
injure  psychology,  and  not  only  in  its  applications  but  also 
in  its  academic  standing.  It  is  desirable  that  the  general 
public  shall  have  some  means  of  learning  what  psychology 
can  and  what  it  cannot  do,  and  who  can  and  who  cannot 
do  it.  An  organized  group  of  psychologists,  whose  standing 
is  recognized,  can  exert  a  useful  influence  at  the  present  time. 
There  is  much  psychological  work  of  economic  value  that 
might  at  present  be  undertaken  to  advantage  and  there  are 
those  competent  to  do  the  work,  but  no  satisfactory  method 
exists  for  bringing  them  together.  It  is  desirable  to  extend 
the  work  and  especially  to  obtain  a  larger  number  of  able 
workers  and  to  provide  more  adequately  for  those  who  take 
up  psychology,  whether  as  an  independent  profession  or  in 
universities  and  other  institutions. 

The  support  of  research  work  in  any  science  has  always 
been  a  difficult  problem.  In  the  past  such  work  has  been 
carried  forw^ard  mostly  by  those  earning  their  living  by  teach¬ 
ing.  The  industrial  laboratories  are  now  helping  to  improve 
the  situation  in  chemistry,  physics,  and  the  medical  sciences; 
men  are  being  engaged  at  relatively  large  salaries  to  do  re¬ 
search  work,  often  without  direct  reference  to  its  useful  appli¬ 
cations.  If  research  in  psychology  can  be  supported  as  a 
by-product  of  economic  service,  its  progress  will  be  acceler¬ 
ated  in  a  geometrical  ratio. 

The  problem  of  selection  for  general  intelligence  and  for 
special  aptitudes  or  training  is  one  in  which  psychology  can 
be  of  great  service  at  the  present  time.  If  standard  tests  are 
developed  to  be  used  everywhere,  both  among  employees  in 
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groups  and  with  individuals  seeking  employment  or  advance¬ 
ment,  the  corporation  can  give  useful  employment  to  many 
psychologists  and  probably  earn  sufficient  income  to  carry  on 
its  work,  and  by  research  improve  and  standardize  the  tests. 
It  is  surprising  that  the  idea  of  such  a  Psychological  Corpo¬ 
ration  has  not  occurred  to  any  one  before  this. 


The  National 
Council  of 
Teachers  of 
Social  Studies 


During  the  recent  session  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Superintendence  at  Chicago,  the 
National  Council  of  Teachers  of  Social 
Studies  completed  its  organization.  An 
advisory  board  was  set  up  composed  of 
representatives  of  (1)  the  five  associations  of  scholars  most 
nearly  related  to  the  purpose  of  the  National  Council — his¬ 
torians,  economists,  political  scientists,  sociologists,  and 
geographers;  (2)  the  national  organizations  of  educational 
investigators  and  administrators — elementary  and  high 
school  principals,  teachers  of  education,  normal  school  prin¬ 
cipals,  and  superintendents;  and  (3)  regionary  associations 
of  teachers  of  history  and  civics.  The  function  of  this 
advisory  board  is  to  bring  into  the  National  Council  the 
points  of  view  of  the  organizations  represented  by  its  mem¬ 
bers  and  to  insure  a  development  of  the  social  studies  that 
will  be  in  harmony  with  the  best  educational  thought  as  well 
as  based  on  the  best  present  practice. 

The  following  ojQScers  were  elected  for  the  year  1922-23: 
President — Professor  Leon  C.  Marshall  of  the  University  of 
Chicago;  Vice-President — Professor  Henry  Johnson  of  Teach¬ 
ers  College;  Secretary -Treasurer — Professor  Edgar  Dawson  of 
Hunter  College;  Assistant  Secretary — Dr.  E.  U.  Rugg,  Lin¬ 
coln  School,  New  York.  An  executive  committee,  consist¬ 
ing  of  the  officers  and  three  others,  is  charged  with  the  gen¬ 
eral  direction  of  the  policies  of  the  association. 

The  purpose  of  this  National  Council  is  to  lay  the  foun¬ 
dations  for  training  democratic  citizens;  and  its  sponsors 
believe  that  such  training  can  result  only  from  a  carefully  de¬ 
veloped  and  adequately  supported  system  of  teaching  in  the 
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elementary  and  secondarj"  schools.  Its  plan  looks  to  pro¬ 
moting  cooperation  among  those  who  are  responsible  for  such 
training,  including  at  least  the  university  departments  that 
contribute  knowledge  of  facts  and  principles  to  civic  educa¬ 
tion;  and  the  leading  groups  of  educational  leaders,  such  as 
principals,  superintendents,  and  professors  of  education,  who 
develop  the  methods  of  handling  these  facts.  The  first  task 
will  be  the  preparation  of  a  list  of  those  experiments  or  under¬ 
takings  in  the  teaching  of  the  social  studies  that  now  give 
promise  of  being  useful.  To  aid  in  the  discovery  and  assess¬ 
ment  of  these  experiments,  the  National  Council  has  in  pre¬ 
paration  a  list  of  men  and  women  who  will  be  appointed  in 
the  various  states  to  represent  it  in  its  efforts  to  collect  and 
disseminate  useful  information. 


The  outcome  of  the  proposed  Geddes  “cut** 
Disposal  of  is  most  interesting.  The  situation  has  cul- 

Report  minated  in  a  typical  British  compromise. 

As  anticipated  by  Doctor  Kandel  in  his 
article  last  month,  the  national  budget  for  1922-23  does  not 
by  any  means  embody  the  reactionary  recommendations  of 
the  Geddes  Committee  in  full.  From  articles  in  the  public 
press  and  the  free  expression  of  individual  opinion,  the  Cab¬ 
inet  had  ample  warning  that  the  fulfilment  of  any  such 
program  of  “economy**  would  meet  with  grave  disapproval 
from  middle  class  citizens,  as  well  as  laboring  people,  and  that 
representatives  of  all  grades  of  education  would  regard  it  as 
the  most  foolhardy  policy  that  could  be  adopted.  The  re¬ 
ductions  in  other  expenditures,  especially  those  relating  to 
war,  could  be  enacted  for  the  time  being  without  serious  re¬ 
sults,  but,  as  the  Manchester  Guardian  asserted,  “with  educa¬ 
tion  it  is  otherwise.  You  are  dealing  there  with  the  minds 
and  bodies  of  children  and  you  may  cripple  a  whole  genera¬ 
tion.’*  Hence  the  only  classes  that  were  likely  to  approve 
the  Geddes  recommendations  with  regard  to  education  were 
those  who  would  not  under  any  circumstances  patronize 
publicly  supported  schools,  or  who  are  chronically  apathetic 
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concerning  education.  Fortunately,  as  the  Scottish  Educa¬ 
tional  Journal  foresaw:  “The  Geddes  Committee  may  pro¬ 
pose,  but  the  Government  will  dispose,”  And  the  Govern¬ 
ment  did  not  fail  to  read  the  signs  of  the  times. 

In  keeping  with  the  JoumaVs  prediction.  Sir  Robert  Horne, 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  did  in  March  announce  to  the 
House  of  Commons  but  a  partial  adoption  of  the  Geddes  pro¬ 
posals  concerning  education.  The  reduction  of  £18,000,000 
proposed  by  the  Committee  was  curtailed  to  six  and  one-half 
millions.  No  salaries  are  to  be  cut  in  London  before  1923,  or 
elsewhere  before  1925.  While  more  pupils  are  to  be  assigned 
to  a  teacher,  wherever  practicable,  the  proposal  to  raise  the 
age  of  school  admission  to  six  was  rejected.  The  proposal 
that  teachers  should  contribute  five  per  cent,  toward  their 
superannuation,  which  had  met  with  little  opposition,  was 
accepted.  In  defense  of  the  Cabinet’s  refusal  to  adopt  all 
the  recommendations  of  the  Committee,  the  Chancellor  de¬ 
clared: 


The  salaries  which  are  paid  to  the  teachers  of  this  country  to-day  are, 
for  the  most  part  or  practically  entirely,  the  result  of  engagements  which 
have  been  entered  into  between  the  local  authorities  and  the  teaching 
staffs.  These  engagements  subsist  in  the  case  of  London  until  1923,  and 
in  the  case  of  the  country  at  large  until  1925.  Accordingly,  whatever  view 
we  take  as  to  whether  these  salaries  are  too  high  or  too  low — the  Geddes 
Committee  undoubtedly  have  put  on  record  their  opinion  that  they  are  too 
high  under  modern  conditions —  it  is  perfectly  certain  that  the  local  author¬ 
ities  are  under  engagements  with  the  teachers  which  cannot  be  broken 
without  a  violation  of  what  is,  indeed,  a  contract,  and  so  far  as  the  govern¬ 
ment  is  concerned  we  cannot,  and  would  not,  take  any  action  which  would 
have  the  effect  of  creating  breaches  of  faith. 

I  turn  to  the  other  matter  in  connection  with  education — namely,  the 
question  of  the  exclusion  from  school  of  children  under  the  age  of  six  years. 
It  is  perfectly  true  that  in  this  country  W'e  take  children  into  school  at  an 
earlier  age  than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world,  and  it  might  be  con¬ 
tended  that  in  these  times  of  great  monetary  stringency  it  would  be  justi¬ 
fiable  to  alter  that  system  and  prevent  children  from  coming  to  school  at 
so  early  an  age.  But  we  must  all  recognize  what  are  the  social  effects  of 
what  we  have  done.  There  is  no  question  at  all  that  the  health  of  the 
children  of  this  country  has  been  immensely  improved  by  the  effect  of  the 
medical  treatment  and  care  which  they  get  at  school  at  those  tender  years, 
and  at  a  time  like  this  it  would  be  nothing  less  than  a  great  injury  to  very 
many  homes  in  this  country  if,  where  you  have  women  battling  with  the 
difficulties  of  life  and  trying  to  support  their  children,  they  were  forced  to 
keep  their  children  away  from  school,  where  at  present  they  get  the  only 
mothering  and  the  only  attention  which  is  by  any  chance  available. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 

Readings  in  American  History. — By  David  S.  Muzzey.  Ginn  &  Company. 

1921.  604  p. 

In  compiling  a  book  of  readings  to  serve  as  a  companion  volume  to  his 
American  History,  Professor  Muzzey  has  “sought  to  give  the  student  a 
sense  of  the  number  and  variety  of  courses  .  .  .  that  are  available 

for  the  illustration  of  American  history.”  He  has  drawn  upon  charters, 
statutes,  debates,  proclamations,  messages,  platforms,  memoirs,  letters, 
pamphlets,  poems,  and  plays,  as  well  as,  in  a  few  cases,  secondary  histories. 
The  result  is,  not  a  collection  of  dry-as-dust  legal  documents,  but  a  volume 
possessing  real  human  interest.  Any  critic  would  doubtless  question  the 
propriety  of  including  this  or  that  particular  document,  or  the  portion  of  a 
document  excerpted,  but  only  a  cynic  would  hold  that  the  work  of  selec¬ 
tion  is  not,  on  the  whole,  exceedingly  well  done.  The  range  of  illustrative 
matter  thus  brought  together  far  exceeds  the  resources  of  any  but  the  best 
libraries,  and  certainly  affords  a  body  of  data  which  a  capable  teacher  can 
use  with  good  effect,  either  with  Muzzey’s  text  or  any  other. 

The  revised  edition  contains  ten  pages  more  than  the  original.  It  omits 
the  last  two  extracts  which  appeared  in  the  former  edition,  and  includes 
five  new  ones  paralleling  the  new  chapters  of  the  text.  One  of  the  new 
selections  is  on  Wilson’s  Mexican  policy  of  “watchful  waiting”;  three  are 
on  our  relations  to  the  World  War:  (1)  diplomatic  correspondence  on  the 
use  of  submarines;  (2)  the  war  message;  (3)  Pershing’s  report  on  the 
American  operations  at  St.  Mihiel;  and  one,  under  the  heading  Problems 
of  Peace,  on  Labor  and  the  War.  The  order  of  topics  is  changed  in  chap¬ 
ters  8  and  9;  otherwise  the  pagination  of  the  first  570  pages  of  the  book 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  old  edition.  The  revision  is  printed  on  thinner 
paper,  making  a  neater,  more  compact  volume. 

Homer  C.  Hockett. 

Ohio  State  University, 

Columbus,  Ohio. 

Miller  Mental  Ability  Test. — By  W.  S.  Miller.  World  Book  Company.  1921. 

The  Miller  Mental  Ability  Test  is  a  welcome  addition  to  the  constantly 
increasing  list  of  tests  for  measuring  the  intelligence  of  school  pupils  in 
groups.  The  test  is  designed  for  the  classification  of  pupils  in  grades 
seven  to  twelve  and  of  college  freshmen,  and  is  for  that  reason  in  the  field 
now  covered  by  the  Terman  Group  Test  of  Mental  Ability  and  by  the  Otis 
Tests. 

One  of  the  chief  advantages  of  the  Miller  Test  is  its  brevity.  The  actual 
working  time  of  pupils  in  this  test  is  nineteen  minutes,  which  makes  it 
possible  to  give  instructions  and  secure  a  complete  record  of  the  perform¬ 
ances  of  a  group  of  pupils  in  a  thirty-minute  period.  It  is  claimed  that  the 
three  tests  in  this  four-page  leaflet  give  correlations  with  school  marks  and 
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with  other  group  tests  of  ability  that  are  just  as  high,  in  the  ninth  grade 
at  least,  as  are  the  correlations  obtained  by  using  the  longer  tests  with 
which  we  have  heretofore  measured  the  intellectual  abilities  of  high-school 
pupils.  If  further  experiments  bear  out  this  contention,  it  will  be  a  real 
economy  in  both  time  and  money  for  principals  to  use  the  Miller  Test  in 
preference  to  others  now  available. 

The  new  test  will  be  criticized  most  severely  because  it  is  composed 
wholly  of  verbal  or  language  problems.  On  this  point,  however,  it  is  not 
more  unsatisfactory  than  the  Terman  and  the  Otis  tests,  and  the  mental 
manipulation  of  symbols  in  the  Miller  Test  is  certainly  graduated  in 
difficulty  much  more  steeply  and  accurately  than  in  the  Otis  Tests.  The 
third  section  of  the  Miller  Test,  an  ingenious  adaptation  of  the  mixed- 
relations  test,  is  the  least  well  graduated  of  the  three  in  this  pamphlet. 

The  adoption  of  the  percentile  graph  method  of  representing  the  scores 
of  a  group  is  a  distinct  step  toward  more  adequate  interpretations  of  in¬ 
telligence-test  results.  This  feature  should  become  common  in  all  edu¬ 
cational  measurements.  Another  progressive  step  taken  by  Dr.  Miller  is 
the  analysis  of  his  scores  according  to  the  ages  of  pupils  within  each  grade. 

Since  the  use  of  such  analysis  with  the  language  scores  in  the  St.  Paul  Sur¬ 
vey,  investigators  have  realized  its  importance,  but  the  rush  of  other  work 
has  usually  prevented  such  careful  and  painstaking  ‘‘digestion”  of  test 
results.  Let  us  hope  the  Miller  Test  will  contribute  to  the  popularity  of 
more  careful  study  and  analysis  of  the  intellectual  factors  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  and  supervision  of  secondary-school  work.  If  principals  and 
teachers  will  follow  Dr.  Miller’s  directions,  a  good  beginning  will  have  \ 

been  made. 

M.  R.  Trabue. 

Teachers  College, 

Columbia  Univebsitt. 


How  to  Speak. — By  Adelaide  Patterson.  Little,  Brown  &  Co.  1922.  158  p. 

Adelaide  Patterson’s  “How  to  Speak”  aims  to  be  an  elementary  manual 
of  explanation  and  exercise  to  be  used  in  the  development  of  the  speaking 
voice.  It  contains  short  discussions  of  Breathing,  Tone,  Radiation,  Force, 
Volume,  Pitch,  Pause,  Rhythm,  etc.,  with  illustrative  material  and  a  section 
devoted  to  the  problems  of  articulation. 

The  chief  merits  of  the  book  are  its  clarity  and  the  abundance  of  good 
exercises  for  daily  practice.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  author  makes  no 
use  of  the  science  of  Phonetics,  though  she  intimates,  with  very  good  rea¬ 
son,  that  the  decisions  of  the  International  Board  of  Phoneticians  will  soon 
be  used  commonly  in  the  teaching  of  speech.  In  a  book  which  so  effec¬ 
tively  avoids  the  folly  of  old-time  elocution,  it  is  regrettable  that  much 
trivial  verse  by  Riley,  Markham,  Whittier,  and  even  more  banal  poetas¬ 
ters,  is  employed  for  the  purposes  of  illustration.  The  excellence  of  the 
rest  of  the  book,  which  is  in  accord  with  the  scientific  teaching  of  speech, 
deserved  better  exemplification. 

Willard  Thorp. 

Smith  College, 

Northampton,  Mass. 
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Everyday  Health  Series,  Book  I,  Building  Health  Habits,  Book  II,  Keeping 
the  Body  in  Health.  By  M.  V.  O’Shea  and  J.  H.  Kellogg.  The  Mac¬ 
millan  Company.  1922.  Book  I,  279  p.  Book  II,  311  p. 

While  a  carping  critic  might  select  an  occasional  technical  term  unneces¬ 
sarily  inserted,  or  might  decide  to  discuss  the  length  of  the  printed  line, 
yet  the  series  is  so  strong  in  its  entirety  that  it  makes  a  real  contribution 
to  the  warmest  subject  in  American  schools  to-day — Health  Education. 
Its  pedagogy  is  sound;  its  motivation  real  and  appealing — especially  in 
Book  I;  its  underlying  science  modern  and  accurate,  while  its  constant  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  eye  is  so  fresh  and  fascinating  as  to  practically  guarantee  its 
teaching  power  through  sustained  interest. 

The  major  emphasis  on  correct  diet  is  timely  and  convincing.  Both 
books  are  enriched  by  a  splendid  glossary  and  are  unusually  well  indexed. 
The  occasional  insertion  of  page  posters  adds  strength  and  interest.  The 
authors  are  sound  in  that  habits  and  not  information  must  be  the  ultimate 
goal  in  health  teaching  and  that  the  way  to  guarantee  them  is  to  face  and 
solve  problems  that  have  an  emotional  appeal.  These  are  provided  at 
the  close  of  the  various  chapters.  The  authors  have  realized  their  aims 
stated  in  the  preface  to  a  larger  extent  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  many  who 
bravely  write  prefaces. 

E.  Everett  Cortright. 

Associate  Superintendent  op  Schooih, 

Bridgeport,  Conn.  • 


Economic  History  of  the  United  States. — By  Thurman  W.  Van  Metre. 

Henry  Holt  and  Co.  1921.  672  p. 

This  is  an  excellent  recent  textbook  adapted  for  advanced  high  school 
and  college  work.  While  not  novel  or  revolutionary  in  content  and  or¬ 
ganization,  it  embodies  a  number  of  innovations  and  improvements,  as 
compared  with  other  available  textbooks  in  this  subject. 

Perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  aspect  of  the  book  is  the  admirable  pro¬ 
portion  and  disposition  of  space.  It  is  now  coming  to  be  agreed  among 
historians  of  this  country  that  the  two  most  significant  periods  have  been 
the  colonial  era  and  the  epoch  since  the  Civil  War.  Professor  Van  Metre 
seems  to  have  grasped  this  fact.  His  work  gives  much  more  space  to  the 
colonial  period  than  any  other  previous  textbook  on  American  economic 
history,  and  makes  it  clear  that  the  foundation  of  the  United  States  was 
an  integral  part  of  the  expansion  of  Europe  and  the  commercial  revolution. 
After  an  adequate  account  of  the  coming  of  the  industrial  revolution  and 
of  westward  expansion,  some  250  pages  are  given  to  our  industrial  and 
commercial  evolution  since  1860.  Better  than  in  any  earlier  text  on 
economic  history  the  industrial  progress  is  correlated  with  the  chief  phases 
of  political  development,  and  the  student  will  obtain  a  clear  notion  of  the 
economic  foundations  of  American  political  history. 

The  book  is  attractively  written  and  the  typographical  work  is  excellent. 
Many  illuminating  illustrations  are  included,  and  an  extremely  valuable 
innovation  is  the  reproduction  of  a  part  of  the  statistical  abstract  for  1920 
giving  the  chief  quantitative  data  on  the  various  aspects  of  our  economic 
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evolution  since  1800.  The  book  is  defective,  however,  in  the  matter  of 
maps,  charts,  and  bibliography. 

The  author  is  courageous  in  dealing  with  controverted  points  in  the  past 
and  the  present.'  He  tells  the  essential  truth  about  the  Boston  Tea  Party 
and  is  not  afraid  to  call  attention  to  the  lucrative  smuggling  carried  on  by 
leading  Boston  Patriots.  He  has  not  been  seduced  into  canonizing  Judge 
Gary,  and  he  risks  a  sagacious  estimate  of  the  present  labor  situation  by 
stating  that  “as  a  whole  the  employing  class  is  inclined  to  be  ‘feudalistic’ 
in  spirit  and  arbitrary  in  conduct  while  labor  organizations  are  becoming 
more  selBsh  and  more  intolerant.”  In  some  places  the  book  would  have 
been  improved  if  the  manuscript  had  been  read  by  a  competent  historian, 
as,  for  instance,  on  page  19,  where  the  old  myth  about  the  Turkish  cau¬ 
sation  of  the  discovery  of  a  sea  route  to  India  and  America  b  solemnly 
repeated.  To  compare  it  with  other  texts,  it  may  be  said  to  be  less  topical 
than  Coman,  less  comprehensive  and  informing  than  Bogart,  and  less 
analytical  than  Lippincott.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  book  is  probably 
the  most  satbfactory  general  text  on  the  subject  with  which  it  deals. 

Harry  Elmer  Barnes. 

Clark  Universitt, 

Worcester,  Mass. 


Teaching  Geography  by  Problems. — By  E.  Ehrlich  Smith.  Doubleday, 
Page  &  Company.  1921.  806  p. 

The  recent  World  War  and  the  intrepid  progress  of  explorers,  with  the 
resulting  revbion  of  boundaries,  establishment  of  new  trade  routes,  and 
the  discovery  of  new  sources  of  supply  have  stimulated  not  only  a  renewed 
interest  in  geography,  but  a  new  point  of  view  in  the  study  of  its  fascinat¬ 
ing  material.  The  supply  of  books  on  methodology  continues  to  be 
fecund,  and  it  is  to  be  expected  that  in  the  unceasing  procession  of  such 
books  many  will  pass  by  unnoticed.  Occasionally  one  especially  striking 
appears,  and  we  find  this  true  in  Mr.  Smith’s  discussion  of  Teaching 
Geography  by  Problems. 

The  author  considers  his  theme  under  two  large  divisions — Part  I, 
dealing  with  the  Present  Practice,  the  New  Geography,  the  New  Type 
of  Presentation,  Projects  and  Problems,  and  Other  Aids  to  Instruction; 
and  Part  II,  dealing  with  Illustrative  Problems,  and  detailed  references 
to  Some  New  Countries  of  Europe.  Among  the  Appendices  are  brief 
discussions  of  Regional  Geography  in  a  Course  of  Instruction  for  the 
Seventh  Grade,  Illustrative  Material,  the  Climate  of  Liberia,  the  Drama¬ 
tization  of  Geography.  In  Chapters  III  and  IV  appear  some  detailed 
discussions  of  The  New  Type  of  Presentation  and  Projects  and  Problems. 
Careful  and  concrete  treatment  is  given  these  topics  and  an  abundance  of 
illustrations  accompanies  the  outlined  principles  of  procedure. 

The  author  fails,  however,  to  give  a  clear-cut  statement  of  the  differences 
between  problems  and  projects.  One  gets  the  impressions  that  the  terras 
are  used  somewhat  synonymously,  especially  in  the  list  of  exercises  appear¬ 
ing  on  pages  104  to  117,  where  reference  is  made  exclusively  to  problems. 
Or  does  the  author  in  his  plan  of  having  the  pupils  determine  which  are 
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problems  and  which  are  not,  mean  that  those  which  are  not  problems  are 
projects?  An  examination  of  the  exercises,  however,  will  hardly  bear 
out  this  interpretation.  It  would  have  been  helpful  if  a  terse  differentia¬ 
tion  of  the  two  points  of  view  had  been  given  as  a  summary  at  the  end  of 
Chapter  IV. 

The  abundance  of  illustrative  problems  appearing  in  Part  II  will  prove 
a  pedagogical  El  Dorado  for  both  the  inexperienced  and  the  experienced 
teacher.  Mechanically,  the  book  has  many  notable  features,  the  photo¬ 
graphs  are  well  reproduced,  the  paper  strong  and  clean  looking,  the  type 
easily  legible.  The  book  is  replete  with  references,  without  which,  of 
course,  the  problem  method  of  study  would  be  practically  impossible. 
The  discussion  is  up-to-date  both  from  the  standpoint  of  geographical 
facts  and  pedagogical  point  of  view.  Teachers  of  this  subject  both  in 
the  grades  and  in  high  school  will  find  it  an  invaluable  vade  mecum. 

Alfred  L.  Hall-Quest. 

UWITERSITT  OF  CINCINNATI. 


Beginning  Spanish.  — By  Aurelio  M.  Espinosa  and  Cuffobd  G.  Allen. 

American  Book  Company.  1921.  349  p. 

The  expressed  aim  of  the  authors  is  to  furnish  material  suflBcient  for  one 
year’s  work,  which  shall  be  the  foundation  for  a  complete  mastery  of  the 
language,  involving  the  ability  to  read,  write,  and  speak  Spanish.  To  ac¬ 
complish  this,  the  authors  believe  that  Spanish  should  be  taught  in 
Spanish  from  the  very  beginning,  “that  practically  all  instruction  should 
be  given  in  the  Spanish  language.’’  At  the  same  time  they  stress  their 
belief  that  a  formal  and  serious  study  of  grammar  should  be  considered  all- 
important  in  the  study  of  any  language. 

Of  the  sixty-eight  lessons  of  the  book,  nine  are  general  review  lessons  and 
eleven  contain  exclusively  material  for  retranslation  into  Spanish  (with  the 
annotation  that  this  work  may  be  omitted  from  the  course).  Of  the  re¬ 
maining  forty-eight  lessons  twenty-seven  are  devoted  almost  exclusively 
to  verbs,  and  nine  almost  exclusively  to  the  various  kinds  of  pronouns. 
There  are  twenty -five  short  reading  selections;  although  several  other  les¬ 
sons  are  preceded  by  so-called  reading  lessons,  these  are  really  nothing 
but  grammatical  exercises.  The  greater  part  of  each  lesson  is  devoted 
to  grammar,  consisting  of  (a)  formal  grammar,  explained  in  Spanish; 
(b)  “direct-method”  exercises;  (c)  grammatical  questions.  The  Spanish- 
English  vocabulary  contains  approximately  eighteen  hundred  words,  the 
English-Spanish  vocabulary  approximately  eight  hundred 

The  book  is  beautiful  in  its  mechanical  features,  large,  clear  type,  splen¬ 
didly  illustrated,  excellently  bound. 

A  few  criticisms  seem  to  the  reviewer  inescapable:  (a)  the  authors  mis¬ 
understand  or  misuse  the  term  “direct-method,”  interpreting  it  narrowly 
to  mean  an  all-Spanish  method,  with  explanations  in  the  foreign  language 
rather  than  by  pictures,  actions,  examples.  But  that  is  not  at  all  an 
analytic-direct  method,  but  a  synthetic-indirect  or  deductive  method, 
with  the  added  diflBculty  of  the  foreign  language  complicating  the  diflSculty 
at  the  grammatical  principles;  (b)  the  reading  material  is  altogether  in- 
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adequate;  (c)  the  introduction  on  pronunciation  is  inadequate  and  in  part 
inexact  (for  example,  short  “i”  and  “u”  as  in  English  “pin”  and  “but” 
should  not  be  taught;  (d)  the  amount  of  work  actually  to  be  done  by  the 
first  year  student  of  Spanish,  judging  by  this  book,  is  about  one  half  what 
the  Latin  student  must  cover  and  at  most  two  thirds  of  the  difficulty  and 
scope  of  work  that  the  student  of  French  must  cover. 

William  R.  Price. 

State  Department  op  Education, 

Axsant,  New  York. 


Organized  Self-Government. — By  Edgar  Dawson.  Henry  Holt  and  Com¬ 
pany.  1920.  383  p. 

Professor  Dawson  has  been  interested  for  many  years  in  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  methods  of  teaching  government.  This  book  shows  the  results 
of  his  study  and  experience.  While  recognizing  that  “the  object  of  teach¬ 
ing  government  is  to  inspire  a  respect  for  organized  cooperation  through 
government,  and  a  willingness  to  do  one’s  part  in  it,”  he  realizes  that  the 
interest  of  the  student  must  be  secured  through  emphasis  upon  the  im¬ 
portant  functions  performed  by  the  government  rather  than  the  details 
of  its  organization. 

The  book  is  divided  into  five  parts,  the  first  of  which  deals  with  elemen¬ 
tary  principles  for  regulating  voluntary  association.  In  the  three  succeed¬ 
ing  parts  these  principles  are  applied  to  the  government  of  city,  state,  and 
national  government  respectively,  while  the  final  part  contains  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  political  parties,  international  relations,  and  other  general  mat¬ 
ters.  An  appendix  includes  outlines  of  a  model  city  charter  and  State 
Constitution,  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  information  re¬ 
garding  officials  of  the  different  divisions  of  government.  At  the  end  of 
each  chapter  there  are  suggestions  and  questions  that  should  be  of  much 
assistance  to  teachers  and  students. 

While  the  book  will  give  the  student  information  about  important  social 
and  economic  relations.  Professor  Dawson  has  not  made  the  mistake  of 
attempting  to  include  the  fields  of  sociology  and  economics.  He  has  made 
the  study  of  governmental  activities  the  basis  of  his  work  and  has  pro¬ 
duced  an  excellent  textbook  for  high  school  students. 

IsiDOR  Loeb. 

University  of  Missouri, 

Columbia,  Missouri. 


Educational  Progress  in  Wisconsin  1918-1920. — By  Cart,  Fleming  and 
Others.  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Madison.  1921. 

This  is  the  swan  song  of  the  biennial  reports  issued  by  Mr.  C.  P.  Cary 
who,  in  July,  1921,  retired  from  the  state  superintendency  in  Wisconsin. 
It  is  truly  fitting  that  this  report  should  be  even  finer  than  its  predecessors, 
which  were  deemed  good  enough  to  be  listed  as  required  reading  in  certain 
courses  in  leading  university  schools  of  education.  The  report’s  chief  mer¬ 
its  grow  out  of  its  being  so  different  from  most  state  department  reports. 
Its  title  is  Educational  Progress  in  Wisconsin.  Only  in  a  subordinate 
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heading  on  the  inside  page  is  it  labelled  a  biennial  report.  The  chap¬ 
ter  headings  provoke  the  reader’s  interest  and  lead  him  to  expect  the  for¬ 
ward  look  and  constructive  suggestions  for  which  Mr.  Cary  has  long  been 
noted.  These  headings  are:  Our  Educational  Needs,  Census,  Enrollment 
and  Attendance  (with  the  subhead.  The  High  Cost  of  Low  Attendance) ; 

*  Wisconsin’s  Secondary  Schools;  The  Chief  Problems  of  the  Junior  High 

School;  The  Newer  Conception  of  Manual  Arts;  The  Outlook  for  Home 
Economics;  The  Vitalization  of  Work  in  Elementary  Schools;  Improve¬ 
ment  of  Instruction  by  Educational  Measurement;  Comparative  Studies 
in  Reading  and  Arithmetic;  Psychological  and  Educational  Service  for 
Exceptional  Children;  Correction  of  Speech  Defects  in  Day  Schools  for  the 
Deaf;  The  Teacher  Librarian — A  New  Service;  Needed, —  The  County 
Survey  for  Consolidation;  Training  Teachers  for  the  Rural  Schools;  Rural 
Salaries;  Training  Teachers  in  Service;  The  Supervising  Teacher  at  Work; 
Information  Plus  Inspiration  Plus  Action  Equal  Citizenship. 

The  letter  of  transmittal  gives  forcefully  in  five  lines  the  report’s  aim. 
The  superintendent  tells  in  two  pages  the  main  educational  needs  of  the 
state.  There  is  a  clear  and  interesting  summary  of  findings  and  chief  re¬ 
commendations  at  the  end.  The  statistics  are  carefully  classified,  graphed 
and  so  arranged  that  anyone  wishing  to  use  them  can  easily  find  what  he 
wants.  A  very  complete  and  usable  index  enables  anyone  to  find  almost 
instantly  all  material  bearing  on  any  educational  problem  treated.  The 
space  limitation,  in  the  hands  of  the  competent  staff,  has  produced  a  def- 
\  initeness  of  aim,  a  directness  of  attack,  a  sureness  of  results,  and  an  im¬ 

pression  of  reserve  power  in  the  writer  of  each  chapter,  that  gives  the 
reader  the  impression  that  the  bull’s-eye  is  struck  in  almost  every  para¬ 
graph.  The  style  and  form  of  presentation  will  attract  and  hold  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  thinking  layman. 

The  report,  if  carefully  examined,  will  be  a  source  of  inspiration  and  of 
suggestions  for  new  policies,  a  stimulus  to  more  effective  effort  and  a  prac¬ 
tical  guide,  for  other  state  departments,  for  publicists  and  statesmen  con¬ 
cerned  with  educational  betterment  in  other  states,  and  for  any  school 
executive  who  desires  to  reach  his  public  through  the  medium  of  a  formal 
report. 


The  Educational  Finance  Inquirt, 
New  York  Citt. 


Carter  Alexander. 


A  few  reasons  why 


pupils  will  not  drop  their  class-room  correctness  at  the  door  if 
they  use  as  their  text  book  in  composition 

English  in  Service 

1.  Initiative  is  aroused  and  developed  to  choose  undertakings. 

2.  Constructive  criticism  is  induced  of  the  pupil’s  own  product. 

3.  The  principles  of  grammar  and  rhetoric  are  discovered  and 
proved  by  the  pupil  himself. 

4.  The  exercises  are  like  life  situations  out  of  school. 

English  in  Service 

by  W.  W.  Hatfield  and  A.  Laura  McGregor  is  a  new  type  of 
composition  book  for  Grades  VII-IX.  It  will  “sell”  your  pupils 
on  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  the  mechanics  of  writing. 

DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  CO.,  Garden  City,  New  York 


A  NEW  LIST 


Gentle  Julia 


By  BOOTH  TARKINGTON 


This  is  a  genuinely  Tarkingtonian  story  of  a  beautiful  girl  of  twenty,  blessed  with 
admirers  and  afflicted  with  relatiTes.  A  gay  and  joyous  book.  $1.15 

Merton  of  the  Movies  By  HARRY  LEON  WILSON 

A  roaring  delight  from  the  time  you  meet  Merton  in  Simsbury,  Ill.,  until  you  leave 
him  in  Hollywood  some  months  later  so  moiu’nfully  successful,  so  dismally  happy. 

$1.76 


In  the  Favour  of  the  King 

By  HAWTHORNE  DANIEL 

A  tale  of  romance  in  days  when  the 
New  World  was  young,  and  of  adven¬ 
turesome  youth  at  a  time  when  Adven¬ 
ture  was  abroad  to  lure  men  forth  to 
die  for  the  ladies  of  their  affections. 

$1.76 


The  Conquest 

By  EVA  EMERY  DYE 

The  author  has  a  happy  way  of  making 
such  historical  person.ages  as  William 
Clark  and  Meriweather  Lewis,  of  the 
famous  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition, 
seem  so  really  human  that  her  book 
has  the  lure  of  fiction — but  it  leaves  a 
deeper  satisfaction.  $1.90 


The  Legend  of  Ulenspiegel  By  CHARLES  DE  COSTER 

Translated  by  F,  M.  Atkinton 

The  historic  poem  of  the  Genius  of  Flanders.  Ulenspiegel  was  the  name  given  to 
an  imaginary  medisval  vagabond  and  buffoon,  whose  vagaries,  jests,  and  loud 
practical  jokes  had  amused  German  and  Flemish  folk  for  a  couple  of  centuries. 
This  great  classic,  comparable  with  “Don  Quixote,**  has  never  before  been  published 
in  fuil  in  this  country.  t  volumes,  $5.00 


Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 


Garden  City,  New  York 


